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THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND 


ANY who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home from 
Germany were in tears at the sight of 
suffering so bravely borne. But the first 
thought of the men themselves was for 
their comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no greater 
tragedy than the thought of young, active 
men spending some of the best years of 
their lives in captivity. Please send a 
donation NOW. 


£5 will keep 2 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


£50 will keep 20 prisoners supplied with regular 
parcels and cigarettes for six months. 


IMPORTANT. 
Prisoner, please attach details. 
him in your name. 


If you are interested in a particular 
Parcels will be sent 


MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.8.£., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


I enclose 


iiaeeeshicepnciciseapeanaSed to help British Prisoners of War. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE gathering together of Dominion Premiers under Mr. 
Churchill’s presidency was dated so that they might have some 
measure of discussion before the fighting on a 
big scale started. They have been told about 
the war as we see it from here, they have dis- 
cussed military matters and Foreign affairs. Much could not 
be settled about Foreign policy because this must depend 
upon the extent and the nature of our victory, but something 
should certainly have been done to make an instrument by 
which a common Foreign Policy can be created in the future. 
This has, however, been neglected. Nor have the Premiers got 
down to the question of the Constitution of the Empire. This 
is an even more urgent question, but it would appear that this 
all-important matter has once more been side-tracked in 
favour of some kind of international organisation. In which 
case we may look for another war in 25 years’ time-or less, for, 
such a body will be a sham, as was the League of Nations. 
The reason for this contemplated treason to the best Imperial 
and Dominion interests comes from the lack of policy of the 
Imperial Government. Floating about, hoping to avoid 
clashes as they drift, members of the British Government are 
open to all the anti-national influences which abound in 
London at this moment. The friends of Germany are not 
numerous, but, harnessed as they are to all the silly people, 
they become formidable. When to this weakness in the 
Mother Country is added the strong anti-Imperial bias of two 
of the Dominion Premiers, Marshal Smuts and Mr. Mackenzie 
King, there has obviously been created a very powerful 
machine for again shunting the British Empire on to the 
wrong rails as was donein 1919. That the people who want 
to deflect our policy from its natural growth are not sincere 
internationalists is easy to see, for if they were they would 
work at consolidating the ties between the nations of the 
British Empire, in the hope that this grouping would lead: to 
further internationalism. They would take the “sleeve of 
gold” in the hopes that one day the whole garment would 
be theirs. But the enemies of Imperial strength are working 
as they did in 1919. The League of Nations was originally 
produced as an only too successful plan to prevent England 
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and France from enjoying and maintaining the peace they had 
earned. “ For it is surely a most strange anomaly,” said Lord 
Milner, in a speech at Oxford in 1919, “ that the self-governing 
States of the British Empire, in joining the League, should 
have bound themselves by formal ties to a number of foreign 
nations, when they have never hitherto been willing to enter 
into similar obligations to one another.’”’ It is indeed most 
strange—and most sinister. 


THERE is no doubt that one, at any rate, of the visiting 
Premiers is anxious to use the present opportunity to get 
something better done in the way of Imperial 
po 2 organisation, and, although his plan is opposed 
*Y by Mr. Mackenzie King and Marshal Smuts, it 
would be supported by Canadians and by a powerful minority 
of South Africans if they had a chance of speaking. Mr. 
Curtin, at this moment, is certainly the spokesman of the 
whole Empire. He may see how strongly opinion in this 
country supports him if he will read a recent debate on 
Imperial affairs in the House of Commons. We must hope 
that he will not allow Mr. Churchill’s desire for a unanimous 
resolution at this Conference to deflect him from his strong 
point and that he will not yield to the pressure to join in a 
proposal for internationalism which is only put forward in 
order to shift him from his own strong Imperial policy. Mr. 
Curtin has, of course, the support of Mr. Fraser, but he has 
found little backing here in the Mandarinate of the country, 
while the tone of the Press is confused. The owner-driven 
papers are all at sea about all policy, and The Times is frankly 
and openly internationalist and, therefore, unrepresentative 
of anyone but itself. No doubt by now (mid-May) Mr. Curtin 
has taken in the position and knows what he is up against. 
He is a brave man and Australia has, in Mr. Bruce, a very able 
High Commissioner, who, having fallen into the interna- 
tionalist trap twenty odd years ago, will be the better able to 
warn his chief of what lies ahead. The eyes of the whole 
Empire are upon Mr. Curtin and our hopes lie in his known 
strength of character. 


THE Empire Premiers began to assemble at the end of 
April. Mr. Fraser and Mr. Mackenzie King were the first 
Mr. C arrivals. They were immediately followed by 


Prime Minister of Rhodesia. The last arrival was that of 
Mr. Curtin, the Prime Minister of Australia. All the Premiers 
gave messages to the Press or recorded them on arrival. That 
of Mr. Curtin—a statement to the Press—struck an unmistak- 
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ably Australian note of Empire patriotism and of sympathy 
for the Mother Country : 


“* The People of Australia have been greatly inspired in their own 
war efforts by the fortitude, courage and endurance of their kinsfolk 
in these islands under heavy air attack and during periods of grave 
peril and anxiety. Their actions have been in keeping with the 
glorious history, tradition, and characteristics of the British race 
which has again demonstrated a capacity for leadership of the human 
race at a time of world crisis.” 


And Mr. Curtin went on to emphasise the fact that when the 
British people stood alone against Germany, it was not only 
the British Islanders who stood out, but all the British in the 
Empire. If Britain had fallen, he said, all would have been 
lost. And his message continued :— 


* By their heroic resistance after the fall of France the people 
of Britain not only saved the world, but made the rest of mankind 
their eternal debtors. The dimensions of the war effort which has 
been developed by the British Isles is one of the marvels of the war 

. at the risk of your local defence you have conducted campaigns 
overseas, you have maintained command of the sea over a large part 
of the globe. . . .” 


We thank Mr. Curtin for his noble words. We believe that 
our people, on the whole, deserve them and that the labour 
troubles we have recently gone through, come, not from bad- 
hearted men, but from ministerial and administrative 
mismanagement. 


Mr. CURTIN’S message then went into some detail of the 
Australian effort : 


** Under the Empire Air Scheme, it is our privilege to share with 
you the air war in the skies of Western Europe which is inflicting 
such damage on Germany’s war potential and requiring the Germans 
to concentrate so much of their air strength and anti-aircraft defences 
from other fronts to meet these attacks. 

** The total of these manifold and Herculean efforts show the 
number of the fronts and the size of the effort which Britain has 
maintained until the strength of the United Nations can be marshalled 
to overwhelm our enemies. 

*‘ Though the dimensions of the Australian war effort are, of 
course, much less than yours, I feel that, relatively, they are worthy 
to rank with the best traditions of the British Commonwealth at war 
in which the Mother Country has set such a high standard for the 
Dominions to follow. I do not think that any country faced a greater 
danger with less resources than Australia did after the fall of 
Singapore. We knew that you were sorely pressed and that you 
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would have leaped to our side in great strength had circumstances 
permitted. On behalf of the people of Australia I would express 
their thanks for the aid that you sent—munitions and supplies, and 
Spitfire Squadrons. Above all, we weré heartened by your own 
example of how British people wage war in a good cause against 
odds. We were inspired and sustained by the knowledge that our 
efforts must be worthy of the British and Anzac tradition.” 


In March, 1942, the U.S.A. having been attacked by 
Japan, and Germany having also declared war on them, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt decided that the whole Pacific 
was to be a sphere of American power. Australia, therefore, 
had to look to the States : 


“ Australia had been nurtured in a conception of Empire 
Defence in which it accepted the responsibility to do all that it could 
for its own local defence. It also depended on British sea power to 
deter aggression or to aid in defeating an invasion of the Common- 
wealth by attacking the lines of communication of the enemy and 
keeping open those by which reinforcements and supplies could be 
sent to Australia. Conversely, if there were no serious threat to 
Australia, its forces would be available to defend other vital areas 
on the principle of mutual support.” 


Australia had made a big overseas effort. 


** The ships of the small Royal Australian Navy served on the 
seven seas of the world. Land forces to a total number of 122,000 
were despatched to the Middle East. They fought in Africa, Greece, 
Crete and Syria. In 1939, Australia also became a party to the 
Empire Air Scheme, under which more than 20,000 Air Force 
personnel have been sent abroad, where they fly daily over enemy 
territory with their comrades in the Royal Air Force, the Air Forces 
of other Dominions, and United States Air Force. 

** When Britain stood alone with the rest of the Empire in 1940 
and suffered great losses of men and materials at Dunkirk, it was 
necessary to marshal the maximum fighting strength of the Empire 
against the Germanic hordes, for the British Empire, like the United 
States, was unprepared for this war. The flow of supplies com- 
mencing from the United States under its wise and prudent policy of 
Lend-Lease was also supplemented in some small degree by ship- 
ments from Australia. To quote two illustrations, we sent 44 per 
cent. of our stock of small arms ammunition and 25 per cent. of our 
rifles. The 9th Division of the A.I.F. was also diverted from its 
destination in the Middle East to England, where it became part 
of the force ready to repel a German invasion.” 


ENGLAND has lived through the strangest Spring. For the 
first time in history this island is an advance base from which 
great assaults are to be launched against the 
European Continent. In the many expeditions 


This Spring 
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which have before now left these shores to conduct military 
operations abroad, there have hitherto been none where we 
had no European Ally to provide us with a base of operations. 
We have always before landed, so to speak, dry shod. Now, 
we have Allies everywhere in Western Europe but none who 
can offer us a foothold, and we are confronted by a coast 
fortified from Bergen to Bayonne. We are preparing to storm 
this vast fortress with the help of our Canadian brothers and 
alongside our American Allies. The strain of the long wait 
this year has been severe. It has been greatly added to by the 
sort of publicity we have had to endure from innumerable 
Governmental Press departments which boast and threaten 
alternately. Further, we have had to read the wishful 
thoughts of the persons who produce this publicity about what 
will be done with the bear’s skin when we have killed him and 
of the fate in store for his jackals. The tone of all this matter 
has been painfully like Shakespeare’s account of the talk in 
the French Camp during the night before Agincourt :— 


CONSTABLE OF FRANCE. Tut! I have the best armour of the 
world. Would it were day ! 

DUKE OF ORLEANS. You have an excellent armour, but let my horse 
have his due. 

CoNSTABLE OF FRANCE. It is the best horse of Europe, etc. 


Our Soldiers do not talk so, nor our Sailors and Airmen. But 
the tone of our publicity mongers is very like this and very 
shocking to those who feel the seriousness of the coming 
battle. 


For months, as we have seen, there has been boastful talk. We 
are grateful to the Bishop of Winchester who spoke a word in 

ae season on this matter. This is what he said in 
ome a letter to The Times on May 11 :— 


‘The shores of Europe have of late been invaded a hundred 
times—in talk. The Western Wall has already been breached in a 
score of places—in words. The enemy has already been totally 
defeated, and the existence of armistice terms announced—in 
speeches. Members of the I.L.O. have been transported to the New 
World at great expense to haggle, apparently, about details in the 
treatment of a now post-war Germany. Worst of all, in all this, 
the sacrifice of their lives by British and American men is being 
taken for granted before it has been made and by those who are not 
obviously preparing to sacrifice their own.” 


“ For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord ! ”’ 
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In the early morning of May 11, and after heavy artillery 
preparation, General Alexander’s forces in Italy moved to 
attack the German position on a front of 30 

— Army of miles. They crossed the river Rapido in boats 
’ and on rafts and made steady way against 
fierce opposition, the French troops distinguishing themselves 
particularly. The resistance was strong and the counter- 
attacks were fierce, for this battle for Italy is very important 
for the Germans—and for us. Our soldiers and those of our 
Allies who are alongside our troops in Italy have in this area 
to make good the blunders which have hitherto made our 
Italian campaign disappointing. They are attacking in one 
of the best places in the world for defence, and the strain on 
them is correspondingly heavy. Before the battle was joined 
General Alexander issued an order of the day to his troops in 
four languages, English, French, Polish and Italian. In the 
course of this he recalled their splendid services in the long and 
harsh fighting they had been through and he went on to say :— 


“To us in Italy has been given the honour of striking the first 
blow. . . . Fighting will be hard and bitter, but you are warriors 
and soldiers of the highest order, who for more than a year have 
known only victory. . . .” 


The new campaign has opened well. It is under the 
command of a first-rate soldier. The men are in good heart, 
the opening moves were successful. All three arms have 
been engaged in concerted action. Our thoughts will be with 
the splendid soldiers, sailors and airmen who have begun the 
assault from the South on the European fortress. 


PRE-INVASION bombing has risen. The numbers of Allied 
planes attacking across the Channel have reached over 4,000 
The Air W. in a single day. Summaries of operations 

© “ur war during April show that in a single night the 
R.A.F. alone dropped 4,500 tons in one record attack ; in the 
month as a whole Bomber Command discharged 33,000 tons 
of bombs on enemy targets. Taking British and American air 
operations together, and including Mediterranean as well as 
British-based attacks, no fewer than 83,400 tons of bombs 
were dropped on enemy targets during April. This is bombing 
at the rate of over 1,000,000 tons a year. Damage naturally 
increases accordingly. Reconnaissance shows that in Berlin, 
for example, 74 more factories were hit during March in R.A.F. 
and American attacks. The most important include the 
Siemens and Halske works at Siemensstadt, a priority plus 
one factory and one of the most important plants producing 
electrical apparatus in Germany, and the A.E.G. cable works, 
another priority plus one factory, the largest cable works in 
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the Reich and the only German works making gas-filled 
cables. During April heavy damage was again done to Essen, 
where the Germans have been trying to reconstruct the large 
Krupp works, and to Munich, where large areas have been 
devastated in the commercial and administrative centre of 
one of the largest and most important of Germany’s indus- 
trial cities. The most recent Allied bombing has concentrated 
on railway and other targets important against invasion. 
Such bombing may be rightly described as strategic. The 
bombing of the German railway network in what may be 
called the invasion areas of France and Belgium has followed 
too complex a pattern to be described. The Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, however, has committed itself to the 
statement that by the beginning of May this bombing had 
already created a situation in which the French and Belgian 
railway systems could not face up to the peak load necessary 
to repel an invasion. 


THE enemy has shown himself increasingly nervous about 
possible operations in the Channel—not unnaturally—and 
aed seems to have increased the frequency of his 
eee inthe night patrols, both by E-boats and by the 
sh Channel Ebi Ree 

ing class destroyers that have for the last 

year or more been stationed in French Atlantic ports. That 
has afforded to British forces in the narrow seas increased 
opportunities of attacking them, of which full advantage 
has been taken. In the small hours of April 26, the new 
cruiser Black Prince, with four destroyers in company—the 
British Ashanti and the Canadian Haida, Huron and Atha- 
baskan, all of the large Tribal class—making a sweep off the 
French coast at the mouth of the Channel, saw that naviga- 
tion lights were being displayed on the coast, a sign that some 
enemy ships must be at sea, navigating through those intricate 
and rather dangerous waters. It might have been a convoy ; 
in the event, it proved to be four destroyers of the Elbing 
class. The Black Prince illuminated them with star shell and 
opened fire, the destroyers closed at high speed to engage, 
and the enemy at once fired torpedoes and endeavoured to 
escape under a smoke screen. The German torpedoes were 
effective in that they made it necessary for the Black Prince— 
a large ship for such close actions—to break off action in the 
act of avoiding them, though not before she had made a 
number of hits. But the destroyers continued the chase and 
eventually sank one of the enemy; the others, though 
damaged, succeeded in getting away. A few days later, two 
of the same ships, the Haida and Athabaskan, were engaged 
in the same waters, but a little farther to the eastward. In 
the early hours of April 29, they encountered two Elbings off 
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the Ile de Vierge—perhaps two of those with which they had 
fought three nights before. Again they engaged at once, and 
again the Germans fired torpedoes as they turned to escape. 
This time, one of the torpedoes hit the -Athabaskan in a vital 
spot, and she sank almost at once ; but the Haida continued 
in chase, disabled one of the enemy ships and drove her 
ashore, and damaged the other which, however, was able to 
escape while the Haida was finishing off her consort. That 
job done, the Haida went back to the spot where the Atha- 
baskan had been sunk, guided by the torches of the men in 
the water, stopped and picked up all she could. But it was 
impossible for her to stay ; lying stopped, she would be an 
easy target for any E-boat that might arrive, or for enemy shore 
batteries, for she was within sight of the French coast even 
in the dark, and dawn was very near. So she lowered boats 
for those she could not wait to pick up, including her motor 
boat with a crew of three. But she stayed too long for the 
judgment of the captain of the Athabaskan, Lieutenant- 
Commander Stubbs, R.C.N., who was on a raft not far away. 
He was heard to hail her, “Get away, Haida, get clear,” 
although he knew that her departure would make it impossible 
for himself to be rescued; and the Haida went off without 
him and the others who were still swimming. Eighty-seven of 
them were picked up later by three German minesweepers 
which came out after sunrise, and six more came back, 100 
miles across the Channel, in the Haida’s motor boat—which 
had a narrow escape from the German minesweepers, for her 
engine refused to start until they were nearly on her. Soon 
afterwards, there were a number of encounters with E-boats. 
One night, when they were out in force evidently looking for 
British convoys, some of them came near enough to the 
English coast to be fired on and driven away by shore bat- 
teries. Others were engaged by the frigate H.M.S. Rowley 


and the French destroyer La Combattante—well named, for 


on this occasion she blew up one E-boat with gunfire, and 
both Allied ships damaged others before they could get 
away. 


In both hemispheres Allied sea-borne air forces did good 
work against the enemy. On April 19, carrier-borne bombers, 
escorted by fighters, struck at the Japanese- 
occupied port of Sabang, off the northern 
extremity of Sumatra, which is used by the 
enemy as a fuelling port on the supply route to their forces 
in Burma. The carriers were escorted by an Allied fleet 
which comprised all classes of ships, from battleships down- 
wards, under the command of Admiral Sir James Somerville, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Fleet. The attack, 


Off Sumatra 
and Norway 
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which began at dawn, achieved the complete surprise for 
which Sir James Somerville, in a very characteristic signal 
to his fleet, had expressed the confident hope; and it was 
extremely effective. Harbour installations, quays, power 
station, radio station and barracks were all effectively bombed ; 
two enemy supply ships of 4,000-5,000 tons each were hit, 
and two “ destroyer-escorts ’’ were set on fire. No bomber 
was lost, but one fighter was forced to alight in the sea. 
The pilot, however, was promptly picked up by a British 
submarine which bobbed up for that purpose, regardless of 
the fire of shore batteries and the near approach of Japanese 
patrol craft. Only three enemy torpedo-bombers came out to 
attempt a counter-attack on the fleet, and they were all 
promptly shot down by fleet fighters. It was a brilliantly 
organised and executed little operation, quite in .the style of 
those which Sir James Somerville used to inflict on the 
Italians when he held the Western Mediterranean command. 
The other operation took place a week later, off the coast of 
Norway, where targets have been few since the crippling of 
the Tirpitz. German coastal traffic, on which the German 
garrisons in the north of Norway depend to maintain them- 
selves, passes chiefly through the inner leads, where air 
attack is well-nigh impossible. But there are a few places 
where traffic must emerge into the open sea, since there is 
no inner lead available there. One of them is Bodo, in the 
mouth of the Vestfjord, and there the aircraft of the Home 
Fleet struck at a German convoy just a week after the similar 
attack in the Indian Ocean. The convoy, which was south- 
bound, consisted of four supply ships escorted by five escort 
ships ; each of the four ships in convoy was hit, as well as 
one of the escorts, and it is doubtful if any ship that was hit 
survived. 


SEVASTOPOL’s recapture by the Russians on May 9 crowns 
with a great triumph the long Soviet offensive which began 
last July. The city was stormed in only three 
preenet days by the co-ordinated effort of land, air and 

‘ons sea forces, and the Germans talk of a bombard- 
ment of hitherto unprecedented weight, both from the air and 
by a total of 1,000 heavy and super-heavy guns. Even with 
this preparation the final assault was arduous. The critical 
positions were on the northern shore of Sevastopol, where the 
terrain was helpful to the defenders, where the Germans had 
concentrated 74 batteries, and where machine guns at the 
rate of 16 guns to every 50 men poured out an intense fire. 
In the last phase the Germans made 20 counter-attacks before 
the fighting was over. This Russian triumph is symbolic as 
well as material, bitter fighting in the past has set a spiritual 
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crown on Sevastopol as a sign of Russian territorial unity and 
military prowess. Materially, it is the most important naval 
base in the Black Sea and its recapture will complete Russian 
dominance over German-occupied coasts farther west. Before 
the fall of Sevastopol German sources reported that hard 
fighting in Rumania had resumed along the Sereth. Whether 
these reports are true or false, there is no question that sooner 
or later there will be more battles in Rumania, as elsewhere 
along the Eastern front. In a May Day message Marshal 
Stalin—who is the Soviet Commander-in-Chief in addition to 
his own functions—promised as much. More than three- 
quarters of Soviet territory have now been liberated, said 
Marshal Stalin ; and he continued :— 


“The object now is to clear the whole of our land and re- 
establish our State frontiers from the Barents to the Black Sea. 
But our task cannot be confined to the expulsion of enemy troops 
from our Motherland. . . . The wounded German beast must be 
pursued and finished off in its own lair. And while pursuing the 
enemy we must deliver from German bondage our brothers, the 
Poles, Czechoslovaks and other peoples of Western Europe allied 
with us who are under the heel of Hitlerite Germany. Obviously 
this task is more difficult than the expulsion of German troops 
from the Soviet Union. It can be accomplished only by the joint 
efforts of the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States of 
America, by joint blows from the East dealt by our troops and 
from the West by the troops of our Allies.” 


Since Marshal Stalin must know when and where will fall this 
summer’s heavy Allied blows in the West, this is as much a 
message of threat and dread for the enemy as it is one of 
confidence and hope for the peoples who are to be liberated. 


A STATEMENT issued on May 10, 1944, shows the quantities of 
materials and munitions of war that have been supplied to the 

: . Soviet Union by Great Britain and the Empire 
Aid to Russia Countries during the two and a half years from 
October 1, 1941, to March 31 last. We have sent 5,031 tanks, 
of which 1,223 were Canadian built. We have sent 6,778 air- 
craft, including 2,672 aircraft sent from the United States on 
United States Lend-Lease to the Soviet Union as part of the 
British commitment, in exchange for a supply of British 
aircraft to United States forces in the European theatre. 
Other weapons and military stores include anti-tank guns and 
anti-tank rifles, light and heavy machine guns and tommy 
guns, ammunition, Bren carriers, lorries and motor cycles, 
and telephone cable. Naval stores include mine-sweeping 
trawlers, Asdics, and anti-aircraft machine guns. Raw 
materials, foodstuffs, machinery and industrial plant have 
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also been sent to a value of over £80,000,000. The*raw 
materials include aluminium, copper, industrial diamonds, 
rubber, graphite, tin, wool and sisal totalling (with other 
materials) over £39,000,000. Foodstuffs comprise mainly 
food, edible fats and oils of tropical origin, and spices, to a 
combined value of £7,250,000. Machine-tools, industrial 
plant and machinery sent have a total value of £20,750,000. 
In addition, medical supplies and comforts have a value of 
about £5,500,000. These figures include some supplies made 
available to the United Kingdom under Canadian mutual aid 
and others obtained from Canada partly with the help of the 
Canadian Billion Dollars Gift. Canada has also made addi- 
tional direct shipments to Russia not included in these figures. 
Some items contain a small but unascertainable proportion of 
raw materials or component parts obtained on- Lend-Lease 
from the United States without which the supplies for Russia 
could not have been made available. In announcing in the 
House of Commons the total figures of British aid to Russia, 
the Prime Minister added that a considerable proportion of 
these supplies had been fought through along the Arctic 
route with almost all losses of warships falling on the Royal 
Navy. An Admiralty communiqué issued on May Io stated 
that during the previous six months Allied supply ships 
delivered nearly 1,250,000 tons of war equipment and material 
by the Arctic route. So effective was the naval escort that 
more than 98 per cent. of the cargoes were delivered safely 
after allowing for marine losses as well as enemy action. 


SUCCESSES in the Pacific in March—the U.S. advance into 
Japanese-held territory on Bougainville, in the Solomons ; the 
bi practical isolation of Rabaul; the tightening 

The British of the U.S. grip on the Marshalls; and the 
progress in Burma—have emphasised what, 

more and more, will become plainer. It is a true Allied 
offensive that is developing against Japan. It is developing 
through the cut into the strategic ring of Japanese defences 
made by Allied forces in New Guinea and in the region of the 
Marshall Islands. Yet, in recent months, in the whole of the 
Pacific and South-east Asian area nothing has surpassed in 
splendour the campaign in Burma where British troops made 
an epic fight through the jungle and across the Chindwin river 
to support General Stilwell’s Chinese and American forces. 
By then this British force was inside Japanese-held territory 
in Northern Burma. It had marched 100 miles in 18 days 
through mountainous country which, apparently, the 
Japanese thought impenetrable. Included in the force were 
famous Midland and Home Counties Regiments who fought 
in the Western Desert, Syria, Crete and helped to hold Tobruk. 
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Actually, in Burma the chief fighting is on two fronts—in the 
north down the Hukawng valley, and in the south in the 
Arakan Peninsula. The dominant factor in Burma is that all 
the mountains and valleys, and, therefore, all the main com- 
munications, run north and south. When the Japanese 
got Rangoon they severed these at their source in a military 
sense and by taking Rangoon they took Burma. In attacking 
from west to east, the Allies are working across the grain of a 
very difficult country. 

Operations on Burma’s frontiers are encouraging. An 
immense improvement in jungle warfare has been shown by 
our troops ; and there is evidence of a considerable increase 
in equipment, particularly tanks and air transports. About 
the middle of May monsoon weather broke over Burma. A 
blanket of rain and steam covered the whole battle area. 
Danger from fever will increase sharply. The Japanese hold 
the better ground everywhere, which means, of course, that 
they will be less handicapped by seas of mud. In fact, what 
it amounts to is that, as in France in the last war it was the 
British Tommy who found himself perpetually knee-deep in 
mud, while the Hun was entrenched in comparatively dry 
ground, the Allied soldier in Burma, by the nature of things, 
is foredoomed to the same fate. Japanese troops can be 
withdrawn to the dry zone below Mandalay in the monsoon 
period. There conditions are healthy. Obviously, if we go 
on fighting too long in unhealthy areas, we may easily have 


more casualties from malaria during the monsoon than we did . 


when actually fighting. Already that has been the case in 
New Guinea, where the proportion among Australian troops 
was four casualties from illness to one from battle injuries. 
A halt was called here during May and in Burma itself the 
troops have been withdrawn from the more pestilential valleys. 


A JAPANESE thrust in North China which began about the 
middle of April has developed very threateningly. The scene 
of the fighting is the province of Honan, in 

Sseene which the Japanese, after six years of past 
- failure, have now won control of the whole of 
the Pekin-Hankow railway, the most important north-south 
line in China. Japanese gains include the town of Chengchow, 
where the Pekin-Hankow railway crosses the Yellow River, 
and where it cuts the important Lunghai railway running east 
and west from the coast into the province of Shensi. Already 
Japanese troops are well west of Chengchow on their way 
towards Loyang, one of the outlying defences of Shensi. This 
province—part of the famous “ Land within the Passes” 
which is the historic cradle of Chinese civilisation—is one of 
the key strategic areas of China, the control of which has 
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always been essential to would-be conquerors. Command of 
the Pekin-Hankow railway throughout its entire length will 
also ease any future Japanese efforts to win command of the 
Han River, north-west of Hankow, which is another of the 
keys of China. The Japanese gains have been won in flat 
country where the tanks and armoured cars they are using can 
operate to full advantage. Much more difficult mountainous 
terrain lies before them to the west, where the Chinese will no 
doubt make some stand on ground more favourable to the 
defence. Nevertheless the Japanese capture of Chengchow 
and the whole length of the Pekin-Hankow railway after more 
than six years of war is a serious matter. This development 
no doubt explains an S.0.S. from Chiang Kai-shek which the 
Chinese Ambassador in Washington is understood to have 
delivered to President Roosevelt on May Io. 


CoURAGEOUS articles by Stuart Gelder, the News-Chronicle 
Special Correspondent in Chungking, and by a special corre- 
spondent of the American magazine, Life, 
bring fresh support to those who for some time 
past have been arguing in face of official and 
unofficial propaganda that—as these events in Honan show— 
all is not as presented officially in Chiang Kai-shek’s China. 
Here are some of the more important things Mr. Stuart 
Gelder has to say : ; 


Realities in 
China 


“* The truth is that, even with their admittedly limited resources, 
the Kuomintang Government and its armies are not fighting the war 
as energetically and as efficiently as they could. If the Kuomintang 
armies, 3,000,000 strong, were united in purpose and strategy with 
the Communist armies in North China, they could make things very 
uncomfortable for the 400,000 Japanese troops in China. But half 
a million of the Kuomintang’s best trained, best equipped, and best 
fed soldiers, are being employed in blockading the Communists. . . . 

** All the evidence convinces me that the Communist Adminis- 
tration is the cleanest in China and that the Communist troops are 
more efficient than the vast majority of those controlled by the 
Kuomintang. Appointments to the Kuomintang armies are not 
determined solely by military merit. The dominating factor is 
political, as the Americans have learned through bitter experience. 

** The Americans are making first-rate efforts against heavy odds. 
They have established excellent training schools and are providing 
first-class material, which is flown at great risk from India. But 
they have had considerable difficulty in getting the Chinese to send 
men for training, and, when they are trained, to use them effectively. 
For, once trained, they come under Chinese control and all the 
Americans can do is to persuade and advise. . . . 

“There may be a sudden change in the situation, but it is 
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unlikely. Battles will be fought when they cannot be avoided. The 
battle of Changteh [last year] was won, but at a heavy cost ; and it 
is not without significance perhaps-that it came at the time of the 
Cairo Conference when it was urgently necessary for the Generalis- 
simo to gain ‘ face.’” 


Mr. Gelder also discusses the degree of political freedom or 
opposition to the régime permitted by General Chang Kai-shek 
and says that these are in fact nil. Mr. Gelder, it may be 
noted, had to go to India to send the message we have 
quoted. 


PRESENT realities in Chungking China and the heavily propa- 
gandised policy which our Foreign Office has for too long 
allowed have already led our Government into 
sega -Eastern.raye difficulties which will increase. How 
. great are these difficulties appeared last month 
when Mr. Eden informed the House of Commons that on 
May 2—the very day when Mr. Gelder’s article was published 
—that a formal agreement had been signed under which 
Britain undertakes to lend the Chinese Government up to 
£50,000,000 for financing goods and services required by China 
in the sterling area for war purposes. Mr. Eden said that 
transport, and not finance, is what limits our assistance to 
China—a point which the overburdened British taxpayer will 
bear thankfully in mind as he contemplates the desperately 
difficult communications which now separate rather than 
unite China and the rest of the world. But Mr. Eden gave no 
undertaking on what the passages quoted from Mr. Gelder as 
well as much other evidence shows to be the vital matter— 
viz., that the moneys we are to lend China will in fact be used 
in the most effective possible way for the prosecution of the 
war. And in refusing “‘ to enter into China’s internal affairs ” 
in the matter of relations between General Chiang Kai-shek 
and the millions of Chinese who are in arms against him. Mr. 
Eden evades responsibilities which are rightfully his—and 
ours. The truth about British official policy towards China is 
unpleasant. It must be so, for that policy has for too long 
rested on Chatham House fictions. We must certainly do 
nothing at this juncture to estrange an Ally fighting with us 
against Japan. But we should realise that China is not 
united and that disorder is growing there. 


Tue International Labour Bureau recently. published a study 
of the condition of young people in the occupied countries of 
Europe. The first part of this document is 


Youth in about rationing and its effects in Germanised 
—— Europe. This rationing is continually being 
changed, and for the worse. In Belgium, all 
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rations, except bread and flour, were reduced during 1941 and 
1942. Fats were reduced by a third, and meat was nearly 
halved. All through 1943 most rations remained at their 
lowest figure, although sugar was increased. In France, the 
rations of 1942 were less than those of 1941, and in 1942 they 
were again reduced. Fats, for instance, have been reduced to 


vanishing point. But, says the Report, the mere recital of the 


quantities ‘‘ allowed ” in the ration gives a wholly inaccurate 
picture. In Belgium, for instance, it is impossible to get any 
flour, oil, margarine, dried vegetables. In Czechoslovakia the 
Government does not undertake to provide the necessary 
quantities of food for distribution, and only a fraction of the 
meat and fat is available. In France, too, milk is unprocurable 
in many places. The condition of Greece is far worse. There, 
but for the supplies we allow in, there would ‘be complete 
starvation. And the Poles are not much better off than the 
Greeks. The Report gives figures which are appalling. But 
there is another matter in which the Germans show their talent 
for oppression. It is not only the amount of the rations, but 
the quality which is varied. The nourishing value of the legally 
constituted ration is constantly reduced, and the quality of 
produce becomes daily worse. A medical examination of 
middle-class children in the Paris region made in the summer 
of 1941 showed that these children were getting only 1,500 
calories where they should be getting 2,400. Those who lived 
in the camps had only goo. Add to these deficiencies those of 
fuel and clothing and we must not be surprised at the gloom of 
the second half of the Report which tells us of the fearful 
ravages in the health of the youth subjected to such privation. 


SINCE the Report to which we refer was written the Swedish 
newspaper Arbedet has taken up the tale. France, published 
on May 2, the translation of an article showing 
how food in France is being used for pressure. 
Goering, in a memorable statement, declared that whoever 
else went short of food it would not be the Germans and, says 
Arbedet, a German newspaper has since pointed out that this 
statement derives from Mein Kampf, where Hitler says that 
resistance in subjugated peoples must be broken by reducing 
their food. That is to say by the organisation of famine. 
Arbedet goes on :— 


Starvation Diet 


“‘ The news about French food that we print here is authentic. 
. . . Inaccordance with an agreement made at the beginning of 1943 
between the German Government and Vichy, France undertook to 
supply to Germany 200,000 tons of cattle during the year. But 
already in March (1943) the Germans declared that this quantity of 
meat was insufficient and asked for a further 220,000 tons. Thus 
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French farmers had to deliver 420,000 tons. It was a catastrophe for 
France whose resources had been greatly diminished by the years 
1941 and 1942. We hear that during the first three months of this 
year that the Germans have again demanded more meat.” 


This means that very little is left for the French. Paris and 
the Northern Zone only received, during the last four months of 
1943, 50,000 head of cattle for a population of 25 million 
people, and, the Swedish paper goes on :— 


“ The greater part of this meat was sold on the German market ; 
French workmen, officials and small tradesmen could not even get 
a ration of a few grammes a week.” 


In Central France farmers should have delivered 700 head of 
cattle during the same period. But the Germans took the 
whole of it and all the sheep and pigs. Thus confiscating the 
entire meat supply of six departments. The French have not 
only to feed the German army of occupation, but also the 
deported French who are working in Germany. And by and 
large the French meat ration has dropped from 82 lbs. per 
head per annum to 10 lbs. As with meat, so with butter. In 
this case the occupying troops do not trouble to notify the 
central authority, they just take the butter. As with meat and 
butter, so with flour, eggs, chocolate, milk. As to wine, the 
French workman used to drink about a quart a day. He now 
has less than a quart a week. To conclude Arbedet gives some 
black market figures: Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
per pound: Beef, veal, mutton f.70 to f.80, coffee f.60, bread 
f.50, sugar f.1500, olive oil f.500 a quart. 


It is this people, ravaged with illness and almost literally 
starving that is resisting the armed might of the occupying 
Germans. And the French are not only up 
against the foreign foe, but those of their own 
house, who for venal motives are doing the Hun’s dirty work 
for him. One of the most savage of the collaborators with 
the Germans is Darnand. For this reason he was given at the 
end of April full dictatorial powers to reconstitute the French 
police. He, himself, will be at the head of this organisation, 
and will be called “‘ The Secretary General for the Maintenance 
of Order.” He will be under the Home Office and another 
official will be appointed to another newly created post, that of 
“Intendant for the Maintenance of Order.” The new law 
states that all police information is to go to Darnand who is 
now the supreme chief for repression. The results of these new 
and drastic laws have yet to be seen. But that there is furious 
fighting in the mountain regions of France there is no doubt. 
Nor that the courage of the French is high and hopeful. That 
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they will take the law into their own hands in regard to the 
men who sold them to Germany there is no doubt. And, 
really, when the new draconian decrees against French patriots 
are realised one can feel no sympathy for the men who have for 
four years been robbing their country to strengthen Germany. 


Our natural sympathy for France and above all for the 
French resisters has been for some time countered by the 

: obvious sympathy of the United States Govern- 
a ee ment for Vichy, a sympathy which has been 
undisguised even since Germany declared war 
on the U.S. True, this pro-Vichy tone was somewhat modi- 
fied by a long statement made in April by Mr. Hull, who 
allowed that the French might hope to be governed by their 
own Nationals and not by General Eisenhower when France 
is liberated. Our tutelage to the Americans in a“matter 
which we understand much better than they do has been most 
unfortunate for our future relations with France, and there 
was a sigh of relief when on May 3 Mr. Eden spoke up in the 
House of Commons. He was answering Mr. Martin, the 
Socialist Member for Central Southwark, who asked whether 
agreement had yet been concluded with the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation for the administration of terri- 
tory in Metropolitan France as it may be liberated from 
German occupation.”’ In reply Mr. Eden expressed his agree- 
ment with Mr. Hull’s statement in this matter and referred 
rather vaguely to conversations which “ are now in progress 
. . . with a view to detailed arrangements.” Mr. Martin was 
not satisfied, he asked whether this meant that “‘ the authority 
with which we deal in liberated France will be the French 
Committee of Liberation ?”’ We quote the text of the answer, 
which is very important :— 


Mr. Eden: ‘* Yes, sir. Incidentally, I do not know of any other 
authority except Vichy and, of course, we have no intention of dealing 
with Vichy in any circumstances whatever. It will be for the French 
nation in due course, as has repeatedly been declared by the leaders 
of the French Committee of National Liberation, to make their own 
choice of Government.” 

[Official Report, our italics.] 


We hope this is clear and that those whose influence has so 
powerfully affected American policy in regard to French 
affairs will warn their friends of the Comité des Forges that 
England cannot be counted on to support Vichy. 


Tue Australian Minister for War, Mr. Forde, replying recently 
to a suggestion by the Chicago Tribune that ‘‘ Australians had 
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better get into the Pacific war,’’ made a state- 
ment remarkable in the circumstances for its 
mildness. ‘“‘It is galling,” he said, “‘ to read 
such a thing after four and a half years of war during which 
Australians have fought in nearly every world theatre.” It 
is not enough to dismiss the Trzbune’s suggestion by saying 
that, after all, it is the same notoriously anti-British Tribune, 
in the hands of Colonel McCormick, which is prepared to 
tolerate the United Kingdom as one of the United States of 
America with the King as Governor. The truth is that the 
Chicago Tribune’s onslaught on Australia is characteristic, in 
a greater or lesser degree, of the attitude of far too many 
Americans. Little more than a year ago, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Australia, Dr. Evatt, had to reply to a similar 
libel from another quarter in America. The truth is that 
Americans are appallingly ignorant on what their Allies are 
doing in this war. This may appear a paradox because 
they have a fine corps of newspaper correspondents. The 
trouble is, of course, that it is one thing for correspondents 
overseas to write reports and quite another for them to appear 
as written. In the process of getting into print every press 
telegram has to face the hazards of editorial policy, jealousy 
and the parochialism of the small-town and of the big-city- 
with-a-small-town-mind, of which the Chicago Tribune pre- 
sents a perfect example. Taken in proportion the greatest 
single Dominion contribution to the war effort is New 
Zealand’s. And, again, in proportion, Australia is more 
completely in this war than America, and has been in it two 
years longer. A total of 86 per cent. of the fit men in the 
Australian Army have volunteered to serve anywhere in the 
world, and, in relation to her man-power, Australia has as 
many men under arms as any Allied or enemy nation. This 
incident is another indication of the extent to which Americans 
are becoming victims of their own ballyhoo. Perhaps the 


America in 
Perspective 


most striking instance of this was the revelation that the 


American public were astonished to learn that American 
bombers had raided Berlin for the first time in March. Until 
then, even the “ well-informed ”’ public had been under the 
impression that what actually were Royal Air Force achieve- 
ments were their own. The mass of Americans, it may be 
assumed, are still deluded by slap-happy headline writers 
and American sub-editors who trim stories of the efforts of 
their Allies in the battle zones to suit the popular taste. 
Analysis of the American Press, taken by and large, shows 
that little credit is given the efforts of any other members of 
the Alliance, with the single exception of Russia. There are 
no American forces in Russia, although America has seen to 
it that she got all the credit possible for material supplied 
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under Lease-Lend, a former Ambassador even complaining 
publicly because Russia appeared to be withholding due 
recognition. 

The duty which this knowledge imposes upon British and 
Dominion authorities, and during the war on the M. of I. in 
particular, is obvious. The evidence to be found in American 
newspaper files, film studio, and libraries, shows that future 
American “ popular ”’ history books will make an exaggerated 
tribute to America’s war effort both in the Northern and 
Southern hemispheres. 


GERMANY can still count on the support of a number of 
Englishmen to enable them to be let off any form of reparation 
for the fearful damage they have caused in 
Europe and elsewhere. Their helpers in this 
matter are members of the former League of 
Nations’ group, one of the most misguided of whom is Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett. This is a question put by Mr. Bartlett to 
Mr. Eden on May 3, when he asked him whether he— 


“cc 
. 


Germany’s 
Friends 


- would give an assurance that no demand for reparations in 
cash or in kind from our defeated enemies will be made by the 
United Nations.” 


Mr. Eden referred the questioner to a former answer. But 
the question was there in black and white as a testimony that 
Germany—and, of course, Japan—can still count upon a 
Member of Parliament to plead for them. If Mr. Bartlett 
were listened to, the Germans would not be asked either for 
money or for goods in kind. They would neither have to 
send the cattle nor corn to replace what they looted from 
France, Holland, Belgium and elsewhere. Mr. Bartlett did 
not on this occasion mention works of art, but no doubt he 
will do so later. The advocacy of such people as he got the 
Germans off any serious repayment of reparations after the 
last war. Shall we again allow these wrong-headed men to 
save our enemies from any form.of repayment for what they 
have done? Some of Germany’s friends have expressed. 
horror at the idea of Germany’s losing any territory. The 
Hitlerian Reich is to be kept inviolate. Now Mr. Bartlett 
wishes to preserve it from any other effort to compensate the 
world for German.crimes. We hope that the essential silliness. 
of these people will not blind our politicians to the dangers. 
they represent. Silliness carried the day after the last war 
and the numerous Vernon Bartletts then had full scope. We 
see the result. Our chief hope lies in Russian resolution so to 
cripple Germany that she cannot make another attack in 
this century. 
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A wWITTy contemporary called attention some time ago to Mr. 
Bevin’s resemblance to King Lear. Whistler used to say that 
e , Nature copied art, and so it has once more 
ers wile proved. From the Lear-like threats of early 
Your Cheeks” April, Mr. Bevin moved towards the end of the 
month to bitter reproaches against the un- 
natural Trades Unionists, who, regardless of his, Mr. Bevin’s, 
record, do not like the idea of being sent summarily to prison 
when Mr. Bevin thinks they should go there. Mr. Bevin’s cries 
rose to a shriek. ‘‘ My job is not an easy job . . . making 
phrases is an easier job . . .”” So-and-so had told “a lie” 
(withdrawn by Speaker’s request). ‘‘ We cannot afford to have 
shop stewards and other people turned on us . . .” and so he 
spluttered and stormed through a sitting of the House of 
Commons which was discussing a regulation giving power 
to imprison people without a trial because they are accused of 
inciting strikes. Mr. Bevin did not ask Parliament for these 
powers, he took them, and but for the courage of Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, they would not have been discussed at all. The House 
of Commons, after a very frank debate in which it was clearly 
shown how much the new tyranny was disliked, ended, as was 
inevitable, by supporting the Government. But the debate 
shook Mr. Bevin’s position badly, and his subsequent speech 
at a meeting in which he denounced those of his own party who 
did not agree with him was in the true King Lear style—‘‘ Nor 
wind nor rain are my daughters.”” Wicked Tories he did not 
mind, but to think that Trades Unionists should go against 
him was too much. 


- Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire ! spout, rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters : 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 

I never gave you kingdom . . . 


STATE CONTROL OR YOUR FREEDOM? 


DURING this war we have had to accept the Essential Works 
Order, the breaking up of homes, the destruction of small 
businesses, imprisonment without trial, the conscription of 
women up to the age of 51, the bureaucratic regimentation of 
the nation“and even the directing of lads with pre-Service 
training to¥the pits. Fortunately many Conservatives are 
determined that the country will not be called upon to suffer 
these things longer than they can be proved to be necessary 
to our survival. That moment may coincide with the German 
collapse, and from that moment the fight for the restoration 
of our lost liberties will be on. 

The screw of control has been turned very tight. Many 
are familiar with cases of men serving overseas, whose wives 
are engaged upon work of national importance and whose 
daughters are directed to factories often far from their homes, 
neighbours and friends. If these girls detest their factory 
work, to which they are wholly unaccustomed, and in con- 
sequence, absent themselves from it or are constantly un- 
punctual, they lay themselves open to prosecution and 
imprisonment. 

We have not criticised this state of affairs on account of 
the war which, we believe, justifies it, but now Leftist 
voices are raised suggesting that the direction of labour should 
be continued after the war. The new Common Wealth Party, 
for example, are committed to this policy.* 

Fortunately men are not wanting who stigmatise this 
suggestion as a policy of industrial slavery. It forms, and 
can form, no part of that “ freedom ”’ for which we are con- 
stantly told that we are fighting. It is true that we went to 
war over Poland, but on account of the nature of German 
ambitions and the military and air power with which they were 
backed, this war has grown into a war to save free men every- 
where from Nazi enslavement, from the subjection of the 
individual to the Nazi state. This has now received a 
new significance as a result of the declared aims of the Common 
Wealth*Party. 

The Ministry of Labour has prosecuted 20,000 persons 
and imprisoned 3,000. It is not now suggested that this 
number should not have been prosecuted, but it should be 
emphasised that these people have been imprisoned for 
offences for which nobody in this kingdom could have been 
imprisoned before the war. If liberty is not to become a word 
devoid of meaning in this country, it is imperative that we 
ensure that no man or woman can be prosecuted for offences 
of this character after the war is over. 


* See Sir Richard Acland: What tt will be Like in the New Britain. 
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It is common knowledge that Mr. Bevin, the Minister of 
Labour, has had to direct people compulsorily into uncon- 
genial or even detested avocations, and that Dr. Dalton, 
the President of the Board of Trade, has had to close many 
small businesses. But many of us believe that greater 
courtesy, understanding and consideration could have been 
shown in individual cases by these Departments; the point 
to which attention should be drawn is that the possibility of 
these discourtesies is always inherent in bureaucratic control. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson has stated that Socialism is a fact 
in Britain now.* The truth of her contention cannot be 
disputed, but when she says that, and when Socialist Members 
of Parliament advocate Socialism as a Utopian solution of our 
post-war problems, when the State is extravagantly belauded 
by Mr. Morrison, and when so many suffer from the conse- 
quences of bureaucratic regimentation, then it is the duty of 
Conservatives to assure the nation that it can rely upon 
them to do all they possibly can to restore the liberties which 
were surrendered voluntarily for the purpose of victory and 
freedom and not for the permanent establishment of a bureau- 
cracy of whose red tape, forms, regulations, rules and restric- 
tions the nation is already heartily sick. 

Popular resentment against current bureaucratic controls 
is unmistakable, and numerous petty restrictions are to-day 
accepted, as already pointed out, only on account of the war 
which is held to justify their introduction and continuance. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, that leader of Socialist thought, pays 
little regard to the feelings of the people on these matters. 
He holds out no hope of a reduction in the number of State 
controls, or of their elimination as fast as circumstances 
permit after the termination of hostilities in Europe. On the 
contrary, he glories in State control and advocates a far greater 
measure of delegated legislation in the future than anything 
we have experienced in the past. He realises that Govern- 
ment by Order in Council constitutes the high road which 
leads to the totalitarian slave state which is the essence of a 
Socialistic society. Indeed, at Bradford on March 5, the Home 
Secretary said :— 


“ce 


. . . I suggest that we shall have to try and conceive our legis- 
lative measures on lines of broad principle and of finance, so that 
Parliament can express its will on fundamentals. This should simplify 
and shorten Committee discussion. Then Parliament must be pre- 
pared to leave to the Executive the task of working out the details, 
within the policy Parliament has approved, and implementing them 
by means of departmental Regulations and Orders. This means, 
and we have to face the fact, that we may have to accept in peace- 


* Speech at Birmingham, January 17, 1942. 
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time rather more use of delegated legislation than we had before 
the war. 

““As Home Secretary, I have a special responsibility for the 
war-time Defence Regulations and Orders made by Departments 
under the Emergency Powers Acts. I have special reasons to know 
that some Members of Parliament are critical of these Regulations 
and Orders, and I understand their apprehensions. No doubt they 
will be equally critical, if not more so, of departmental regulations 
and orders in peace-time. . . . 

“In the first place this will be a case of necessity on practical 
grounds. We can have greatly extended Committee discussion upon 
one measure only at the cost of leaving several others unenacted : 
that is the fact we have to face. Let the apostles . . . of House of 
Commons discussion face the issue as practical men.” 


The suggestion that parliamentary procedure as it now 
exists is of such a nature that Parliament, unless it abdicates 
its true function of detailed and meticulous analysis of such 
legislation as the Executive may introduce, will be unable to 
discharge the tasks of Reconstruction is fallacious. More 
than that, it is misleading. ‘‘ The fact” which Mr. Morrison 
invites us to “face” is the amount of parliamentary time 
absorbed by the Committee stage of a major Bill such as, 

resumably, the Education Bill which required nearly 100 

ours. Mr. Morrison, however, abstained from informing his 
Bradford audience that the normal hours of sitting have been 
suspended on account of the war and that the Standing Com- 
mittees which in peace time undertake the examination of such 
technical Bills as the one referred to do not now exist. 

Mr. Morrison may sneer at “ the apostles of House of 
Commons discussion,” but these are the Conservatives who 
have reduced the Government’s Orders in Council—at one 
time nearly 3,000 in number—by one-third. This has been 
achieved even in time of war. There is no evidence whatever 
that Parliament, given its normal hours of sitting, given its 
Standing Committees, given a majority of educated men and 
women with common sense and toleration, cannot carry out 
to the satisfaction of the country and Empire the great tasks 
of reconstruction which lie ahead. 

To believe otherwise is to belittle Parliament as an 
institution. 

While Mr. Morrison extols the virtues of Parliamentary 
Government, no amount of glib phrases and plausible talk 
to the effect that ‘‘ Parliament can exercise a very consider- 
able measure of control over departmental legislation ”’ hides, 
or can hide, the ugly fact that the important “ details’ of 
legislation which touch the daily lives of the ordinary citizen 
at every turn, and which often involve important matters 
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of principle, should, after this war, in Mr. Morrison’s opinion, 
be decided not after careful analysis during the Committee 
stage by the House of Commons, but by a bureaucracy 
against whose decisions there is no effective appeal. The 
Home Secretary really admits this by implication when he 
says that Parliament “‘ can annul” Orders in Council. That 
is certainly true, but it cannot AMEND them, and experience 
reveals that certain sub-orders never come before Parliament 
at all. 

However hard working and conscientious the Civil Service 
may be—and on the whole it is both—it is not accountable 
to the public as are Members to their constituents, and if the 
anomalies, discourtesies, lack of consideration and injustices 
inherent in any system of bureaucratic administration are 
to be held in check and reduced to a minimum, this can only 
be achieved by the maintenance of that parliamentary 
examination of all legislation “line by line” during the 
Committee stage for which Mr. Morrison has no use and 
which he has now publicly derided. Let there be no mistake. 
If the Home Secretary has his way after the war and the 
debates of the House of Commons are reduced to generalities 
and “ broad principles,” this nation will bid farewell to the 
liberties for which it has fought so long and so tenaciously, 
and many of the controls which to-day disgust and vex the 
public will be perpetuated. The fact that this kingdom fought 
for these liberties against the Spanish Armada, fought for 
them at Trafalgar, at Waterloo, and in the blood-stained 
trenches of Flanders may not carry great weight with the 
present Home Secretary. 

It should not be imagined that criticism is directed against 
Mr. Bevin, Mr. Morrison or Dr. Dalton because these poli- 
ticians are Socialists. But if Mr. Morrison is free to idealise 
the State and to advocate State controls for their own sake 
after the war, then Conservatives can claim a similar freedom 
to assert the contrary belief. The truce, as the Labour Party 
is never tired of reminding us, is not a political one, but an 
electoral one. We may hate party controversy in time of 
war, but really we cannot be expected to remain silent merely 
because these Ministers happen to be Socialists. 

Some people give the impression of forgetting the one over- 
whelming fact of life which, as Christians, we accept as part 
of Christian doctrine ; the fact of life after death. This has 
a profound bearing upon the relationship of the individual to 
the State. Christianity teaches us that the life of every human 


being is immortal. If that is so, then every person, as an 
individual, is more precious and important than any State 
which may last for 400 years or even 1,000. What are*r,000 
years compared with immortality ? We cannot see the stars 
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when the sun shines at mid-day, but because we cannot see 
them we do not say that they do not exist ; we know they 
are there just as we know that death is not the end of things, 
but the gateway of life. Those who differ from this view and 
advocate the subjection of the individual to the State and who 
desire to see human beings degraded to the position of mere 
cogs in the machine, do not realise sufficiently that the moment 
men and women become mere cogs, they become second-rate. 
Those who idealise the State and regard it as more important 
than the individual are, therefore, advocating a second-rate 
State ; for if human beings themselves become second-rate, 
the State they serve will be second-rate also. It follows surely 
that we should be determined, after this war, to retrieve our 
rights as individuals, determined to withstand any attempt 
by the State to dominate our minds or our lives ; determined 
to tolerate no unnecessary encroachments upon our individual 
liberty, to tolerate no regimentation and no totalitarian 
doctrines alien to England, English people and English soil. 
There is a great deal of loose talk about a better world 


; after this war. It may be as well to question what exactly 


is meant by that. Many who disparage the pre-1939 world 


and enlarge upon the new and better world to come, appear 


to base their ideas about this better world upon materialism 
pure and simple. Yet it would seem obvious that we shall all 
have to strive and labour very hard before we regain our lost 
liberties and before we can hope to attain the level of material 
prosperity which existed in this country before the outbreak 
of war. History shows that any prolonged war is frequently 
followed by a feverish aftermath of materialistic desires and 
aims. Certainly it was so in this country when Addington 
was Prime Minister of England. This materialistic longing 
led, at that time, to selfishness, misery and unhappiness. 
The true source of happiness lies in work and thought for 


_ others and not in any selfish desire for material things. No 


new and better world can emerge by placing reliance merely 
upon Acts of Parliament, by depending, in brief, upon others 
to make it for us. Ifa new and better world is to be brought 
about, it can only be based upon the determination of men 
and women to make themselves better, finer and nobler people 
than they have been before. 

The materialism of men and women has been universal ; 
it has led to greed, fear and jealousy, and fear has been one of 
the powerful factors which has repeatedly in the course of 
history led to aggression and war. Men and women have 
accepted worldly instead of religious standards, and this accep- 
tance has led to doctrines of crass materialism, of State control 
and Godless totalitarianism. 

What foundation exists for this belief that after the war 
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we shall enter upon a better world in the material sense? 
We are all conscious of the extent to which our own resources 
have been exhausted by the war. There is no need to labour 
the point. In addition large parts of Europe are devastated, 
and millions who, in time of peace purchased British goods, 
are bankrupt and ruined and their cities devastated, blasted 
and burnt. To-day conditions tantamount to civil war exist 
in more than one country on the Continent ; from all accounts 
that part of Italy which has been freed from German troops 
is poverty-stricken and demoralised. In the opinion of some 
who are in a position to know, France may well be in grave 
danger of civil war. The coming moral and economic posi- 
tion of Central Europe after the German collapse is not hard 
to imagine. Does all this sound like a new and better world 
even in a material sense? There are many who demand 
security, and no doubt much can and will be done by Govern- 
ment in this direction, but let us not forget that we are living 
in a dangerous world in which security does not at any rate 
appear to exist except by the grace of God. 

Some people demand economic security as if the demand 
has only to be made in order to be satisfied. More important 
surely than any security which can be devised by any Govern- 
ment is the creation, if we can bring it about, of conditions 
permitting the economic independence of a man and his 
family ; for unless a man is by temperament a prophet, an 
artist or a tramp, it is true to say of the individual, that 
without some property there can be for him no real liberty, 
and to say of the family that its liberty and continual normal 
life depend on the possibility, and therefore on the principle, of 
private property. Let us try then to create an England where 
men, even though they may receive some help from their 
countrymen, will both prefer and be able to stand on their 
own feet and rely, with confidence, not so much on others 
as upon themselves. That way lies the “ Merrie England ” 
of our dreams. It does not lie in the red tape factory or in 
the charnel house of dead hopes which some totalitarian 
planners want to see permanently erected in this land. 

Some of these planners are to be found in the new Common 
Wealth Party and the time has come when the truth about 
this party must be stated. What, then, is that truth ? 

When the Nazi Party was formed in Germany, it was 
regarded as an eccentric growth of little importance ; yet it 
grew and involved all Germany, and later Europe, in ruin. 
The Nazis claimed that they represented a ‘‘ New Social 
Order’”’; so does the Common Wealth Party. The Nazis 
claimed that they were democratic; so does the Common 
Wealth Party. The Nazis advocated the nationalisation of 
the principal means of production; so does the Common 
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_ Wealth Party. The Nazis advocated State ownership; so 


does the Common Wealth Party. The Nazis advocated 


: equality and security ; so does the Common Wealth Party. 


The Nazis claimed that the interests of the State are greater 
than those of the individual, and that the State is superior to 
everything ; so does the Common Wealth Party. All these 
major objectives of the Nazi Party in Germany are identical 
with the major objectives of the Common Wealth Party.* 

Hitler wrote Mein Kampf; the leader and founder of 
the Common Wealth Party, Sir Richard Acland, has written 
a book called Unser Kampf (Our Struggle). This pretentious 
German title is only of interest in that it sheds light upon the 
complete lack of humour of the writer. In another publica- 
tion Sir Richard draws a parallel between his activities now 
and those of Adolf Hitler in 1923.f ‘“‘ Although dangers may 
be involved in quoting Hitler,” writes Sir Richard Acland, 
“he did say something in 1923 which is relevant to our posi- 
tion to-day. He was asked precisely how he would re-arm 
Germany. He replied that he was scarcely concerned with 
that problem at that time. ‘I am now concerned,’ Hitler 
said, ‘ with the problem of creating and rallying and organis- 
ing and demonstrating the will that it shall be done.’ Our 
position is similar,” declares Sir Richard, “‘ we are not most 
immediately concerned to consider precisely how the changes 
shall be brought about.’ None the less, Sir Richard tells us 
enough to enable us to form a clear idea regarding the nature 
of these changes and the methods by which they are to be 
brought about. 

Like the Nazi Party, the Common Wealth Party seems to 
be founded upon dishonesty. The Common Wealth Party 
means apparently one thing in one constituency and some- 
thing else in another, according to the temperament and views 
of the people they seek to bemuse. Hence Common Wealth 
has claimed in different constituencies affinities with Com- 
munism, with Socialism and with Liberalism. 


* These objectives are outlined in the Common Wealth manifesto A New 
Social Order pamphlet No. 201, July 1, 1943. 

+ See Questions and Answers at Common Wealth Meetings by Sir Richard 
Acland, Chapter III, page 42. 

t It is Socialism to Tom Wintringham who, in his by-election in Mid- 
lothian stated: ‘‘ Our principles have much in common with the principles 
and programme of the Socialist Party.” 

It is Liberalism to Mr. Loverseed at the Eddisborough by-election, who 
stated: ‘“‘I usually define Common Wealth as 20th century Liberalism 
brought up to date.” 

It is Communism to Sir Richard Acland at Ilford when he stated: “In 
the broad principles and the ultimate aim, there is little difference, but there 
is a difference in the present policy between Common Wealth and Com- 
munism.”’ 
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The Nazi Party, when seeking to gain power in Germany, 
used propaganda as an instrument through which they ap- 
peared to be all things to all men*: that was one of the 
secrets of their success. 

Degrelle, the Belgian Fascist Leader, some years ago 
delivered a notorious speech in which he said that heads would 
roll in the sand when he gained power. Hitler talked in that 
strain much of the time, and now the leader of the Common 
Wealth Party at Canterbury has declared that he will fight 
for his objectives even at the cost of bloody revolution. 
Surely one “‘ New Order ”’ is enough ! 

The direction of labour, as already mentioned, has been 
necessary as a war-time expedient. Sir Richard Acland has 
made it plain that he is in favour of this system after the war, 
and, moreover, thinks it will “‘ pay ’’ to have 10 per cent. of 
the workers all the time in training. { Mr. William Barkeley 
has interpreted this as “ just 2 million men and women torn 
from their homes and trades and training for something or 
other somewhere else.”’ § The implication is plain, compulsory 
training camps. Sir Richard has not, apparently, protested 
against this interpretation of the policy for which he stands, 
and there has been no denial. 

But Common Wealth’s “ Vital democracy” it seems, 
implies not only training camps and regimentation || but 
even concentration camps,§ violence, barricades** and, if 


* Similarly at Skipton when the Government candidate was 61 years 
of age, Common Wealth largely won the seat because Mr. Lawson was 
presented as a banner-bearer of youth, but at West Derby, when the Govern- 
ment candidate was 26, Common Wealth supported a 52-year-old. At 
Bury St. Edmunds the choice lay between a man of 39 and a woman of 61. 
Common Wealth preferred the woman of 61 when they would not accept a 
man of 61 at Skipton. 

¢ This quotation is taken from the local press last December; the 
actual wording being: ‘‘ When it comes to kicking out the big combines 
and the banks they will fight, we have to let these people know right away 
that we too are going to fight—even at a cost of bloody revolution.”’ 

t What it will be Like in the New Britain,” by Sir Richard Acland. 

§ Daily Express, February 22, 1944. 

|| Young people are to contribute one year’s communal service on the 
land. See page 126 What it will be Like in the New Britain. 

9 What it will be Like in the New Britain, page 103: ‘‘ One can envisage 
the possibility that at some stage some authority—a judicious tribunal or 
perhaps a council elected in each factory to deal with such cases—will have 
to decide that in a particular case the ordinary methods of persuasion have 
failed. One can foresee the possibility of camps and settlements of some 
kind where the particular reasons for each man’s failure would be examined 
and in which efforts would be made to bring men back into a sound relation 
with a good day’s work, but beyond suggestions of this kind it is not possible 
to be more precise.” 

** At Liverpool according to a broad sheet issued by one of Sir Richard’s 
supporters from Cosham, Sir Richard stated: “I do not like bloody revolu- 
tions ; we have shed enough blood already, but if peaceful methods fail 
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necessary, civil strife to bring about the new régime ; yet we 
are assured by Common Wealth spokesmen and writers that 
the Common Wealth Party represent ‘‘ vital democracy ” ! 
If so, it is indeed Parliamentary Government under a new 
guise! What, then, is the purpose of all this proposed tumult 
and talk of bloody revolution and of barricades? What 
would the Common Wealth Party do after an electoral 
victory ? ‘‘ Not 5 years after an electoral victory,” says Sir 
Richard, “‘ but 5 minutes after the election results were known, 
no owner of property would have any right—as a matter of 
principle—to receive one penny even from any of his shares, 
bonds, debentures, land, mines,” etc.* 

It may be supposed that these suggestions will not be to 
everybody’s liking, and that quite a few men and women will 
not “‘ co-operate.”” The Common Wealth Party have anti- 
cipated this situation and they have, it seems, made up their 
minds how to deal with such people. There is no ambiguity 
as to what will happen should anyone refuse to co-operate 
with a Common Wealth Government. Sir Richard is candid 
on the subject of the consequences which follow such action. 
These positive acts (i.e., refusal to co-operate).as they occurred 
would be published in the papers controlled by the party 
which had won the election and on the B.B.C. It will be 
noted in passing that the B.B.C. apparently is to become an 
instrument of Government! Moreover, exit permits to leave 
the country would in such cases be refused. 

Mr. Runciman, some years ago, remarked that, thanks to 
small savings, there were 15,000,000 capitalists in England ; 
but without taking them into consideration at all, there are 
7,000,000 people who have put some or all of their savings 
into Government bonds or saving certificates. But Sir 
Richard promises to reduce the national debt by confiscating 
savings in varying degrees, and a man who has saved more is 
to lose more than his neighbour who has been less thrifty ! f 
In plain language, those who have been patriotic enough to 
save and lend their money to the nation, are to be penalised 
for their patriotism ! 

Common ownership involves a state of affairs where every- 
one owns everything, but no one owns anything. Sir Richard 
explains that his Common Wealth Government would accept 
no obstructive opposition, and he would deal with such 
opposition by passing “ one very simple Bill” which would 
be unquestionably a Finance Bill and could not be rejected 


and if nothing but bloody revolution can save us from the nightmare world 
we had before the war, well, you will find me up on the barricades.” 

* See How it Can be Done,” page 158. 

t See How it Can be Done, page 208 and also page 158. 

t See How it Can be Done, page 188. 
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by the Lords. This Bill would raise the income tax on all 
unearned income to 20s. in the £.* 

But let us not, however, exaggerate. One drop of cold 
comfort is held out to us in this maze of totalitarian pro- 
posals; the Common Wealth Party very graciously will 
allow us to leave clothes and bicycles and furniture to our 
children when we die and even a sum of money not exceeding 
£100. It has been estimated that when the war ends, 7,000,000 
men and women will have saved between £200 and £300 each, 
as a result of their thrift and personal exertions ; yet we will 
be allowed to leave—just fancy !—our bicycles and furniture 
and clothes and even {100 of our savings to our children. 
This lavish gesture of the Common Wealth Party will, no 
doubt, be widely appreciated. 

So much for the Common Wealth Party and the policies 
for which it stands. Let us turn instead to the sane and sound 
views of the Prime Minister who in the House of Commons 
declared on March 21, 1943 :-— 

“We must beware of trying to build a society in which 
nobody counts for anything except a politician or an official, 
a society where enterprise gains no reward and thrift no 
privileges. I say ‘trying’ to build, because of all races in 
the world our people would be the last to consent to be 
governed by a bureaucracy. Freedom is their life-blood.” 


PATRICK DONNER. 


* See How it Can be Done, page 193. 


U.S. AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


RECENTLY, the Under-Secretary of the U.S. Navy announced 
that U.S. shipyards in 1943 built no fewer than 65 aircraft- 
carriers, six being larger than the Ark Royal. A conservative 
estimate of the capacity of this fleet is 1,500 aircraft, which 
compares with 1,750, the first-line strength of the R.A.F. 
based at home in March, 1939. A slip in our quotation from 
his statement made it appear that there were 1,500 aircraft to 
each carrier. We are glad to acknowledge our error and to 
correct it.— Ep. N.R. 
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GREECE: THE CRISIS AND THE REMEDY 


WuaT really is the situation in Greece, and what exactly is 
happening among Greeks now outside their country ? 

The deplorable events among the Armed Forces in the 
Middle East prompt these questions, since they provide such 
a contrast to the spirit of unity and discipline which prevailed 
in the Greek Forces during the Albanian campaign, and the 
period immediately afterwards. Some explanation is clearly 
necessary for those who are not too well informed about Greek 
affairs. It must seem strange indeed that a people who 
resisted the Axis with such self-sacrifice and unanimity of 
purpose should now be torn by dissension and internal 
conflict. 

This explanation is to be found in two series of events. 
The immediate causes of the disorders in the Middle East is 
one. The more general reasons which have led to these 
incidents is another. 

Unhappily people in this country interested in Greek 
affairs are often apt to be led astray by a desire to apply to 
her the same standards as those we use to measure domestic 
politics, and to examine Greek problems in terms of the prin- 
ciples and the political vocabulary generally accepted here. 
The dangers of this process of thought are quickly revealed by 
an impartial study of the Greek question, and one soon realises 
that one is on much safer ground if events are considered as 
such without reference to political principles in use in other 
countries. 

Immediately after the Greek occupation many Greeks 
escaped to the Middle East with the intention, though some 
with only the excuse—of continuing the fight against the 
enemy. This refugee element could certainly not be regarded 
as in any way constituting a representative cross-section, or 
reflecting in any sense an accurate picture, of the political 
alignment in Greece itself. 

Among them were many experienced officers who had 
fought in Albania, lawyers, destitute refugees, and a sprinkling 
of common adventurers who hoped to exploit the situation by 


' seeking advancement in the service of the Greek State in 


exile. In this confusion the Government of the King of the 
Hellenes naturally represented the only stable rallying point 
around which the new Greek Forces in exile could be built up. 
Unfortunately this re-organisation of the armed forces was 
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put in hand—under pressure from various influences—mainly 
on the basis of political considerations and not with military 
ability and experience as the sole criterion. Instead of 
utilising as a core for the re-organisation the available veteran 
officers of the Albanian campaign, who had given ample 
evidence of their ability, and of whom in 1943 there were 
about 1,000 in the Middle East, every effort was made to 
bring into the new forces all the different shades of political 
opinion prevailing among the naturally politically-minded 
Greeks. 

The then Minister of War, M. Dimitrakakis, took pride 
in this principle, which he called “ the cocktail,” and which 
consisted of mixing in each unit equal proportions of officers 
of different political views. Professional ability and integrity 
were necessarily relegated to a secondary place in order that 
the flavour of his “ cocktail’ should not be impaired. M. 
Dimitrakakis’s successor, M. Canellopoulos, went further in 
this policy, maintaining that the Greek Army, being a part of 
the nation, had a right and a duty to participate in politics ; 
and in his efforts to create a “‘ Popular Army ”’ he established 
direct contact with the ranks, fixing special visiting days in 
the week when the men could call on him and air their views. 
Very shortly communistic cells sprang up among the armed 
forces. 

The march towards complete collapse of authority was 
hastened by the presence in the Middle East of a group of 
Greek officers known as the “ officers of 1935.’’ These consti- 
tuted the unfortunate result of the split that has divided 
Greece for many years. It will be recalled that in 1935 the 
late M. Venizelos, then Leader of the Opposition, led a 
revolution against the legal government of M. Tsaldaris, which 
had been elected by a majority vote at the elections held by 
M. Venizelos himself in 1933. This revolution was quickly put 
down, and the officers who led it fled to Bulgaria and Italy, 
surrendering to the Italians such Greek warships as the 
cruiser Averoff which they had used in the rebellion. These 
officers were subsequently cashiered, and remained outside 
the armed forces until Greece entered the war in 1940, when 
some were re-instated in the reserve. 

Taking advantage of the transfer of the Greek State to the 
Middle East, many of these officers who were already abroad 
or managed to escape from Greece hastened to offer their 
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services to the Greek authorities, hoping to regain the places 
from which they had been dismissed. Although constituting 
a small minority in the Greek Forces, the presence of these 
men in the Middle East played a significant part in subsequent 
developments. By the very nature of their past activities they 
had a good deal of useful experience in conspiratorial work. 
Quickly they were able to establish contact and develop 
collaboration with the communistic cells which had sprung up 
in the forces. Unhappily the Tsouderos Government did not 
see fit to exclude these men from the “ cocktail.”” They were 
in fact entrusted with several key positions. 

The result was inevitable and speedy. In March, 1943, this 
officers’ group, having already swayed to its side certain army 
units and acting in full collaboration with the communistic 
elements in the forces, considered itself strong enough to stage 
a coup with a view to bringing pressure on the Administration. 
Ironically enough, the first victim was none other than the 
man in charge of the “‘ Popular Army,” M. Canellopoulos, the 
Defence Minister, who was now accused of being a Fascist and 
was compelled to resign! The Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, 
tried a compromise by offering a greater margin of representa- 
tion to the supporters of the coup. Actually he reconstructed 
his Cabinet so as to include MM. Roussos, Karapanayotis and 
Sofoulis, who led the coup. 

How could one be astonished that these concessions proved 
merely the beginning of more trouble? The officers’ group 
was now practically in control of the Cabinet. Naturally it 
tried to take matters a step further and endeavoured to absorb 
complete authority, including that of the King himself. Under 
such conditions a clash with the great majority of officers and 
civilians in the Middle East who remained loyal was inevitable. 
Taking advantage of the King’s absence on a visit to Britain, 
these officers sought to force a change of Government which 
would reflect their views exclusively. Happily, they did not 
succeed. Resistance from the loyal elements, and especially 
the firm intervention of the British authorities in Egypt, 
frustrated the plan, and resulted in the removal of the people 
involved from their positions. 

The encouraging factor emerging from this disconcerting 
picture is that in the Middle East there are sufficient numbers 
of loyal Greek officers to make up for the delinquencies of the 
unstable elements. A concrete demonstration is the fact that 
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a number of such officers, in despair at the situation which had 
developed, formed themselves into a separate unit—the 
“ Sacred Battalion,’ made up exclusively of officers serving as 
privates. The superb courage, discipline and self-sacrifice of 
this commando unit, which has volunteered for every hazard- 
ous mission that has presented itself like the attack on Samos 
last year, has provoked the declared admiration and respect 
of the Allies. Here very likely is the key to a happier future, 
for it can be considered as certain that a judicious process of 
selection from among the existing elements in the Middle East, 
divorced from any such thing as political preferences, would 
make possible the speedy re-organisation of the Greek Forces. 
Greece could then again give us an example of that 
sudden resurgence from disaster with which her history 
abounds. 

I have written in detail about these events in order to 
make quite clear the circumstances that directly led to the 
recent disorders. But there are also more general causes. 
The vacillations of the Tsouderos-Canellopoulos Government, 
and the conspiratorial efforts of a small clique of officers and 
extreme Leftist elements, are not sufficient fully to explain 
the lamentable events about which the whole world knows. 
Some are no fault of the Greeks themselves. The inflation 
brought about by the occupying Germans, the collapse of the 
entire economy of the country, particularly commerce and 
communications, have resulted in the bankruptcy of the petit 
bourgeois class which forms the backbone of the Greek nation. 
It is natural, that in consequence, various social currents 
should manifest themselves, and even perhaps that they 
should assume the revolutionary form which is the customary 
outcome of despair. One expression has been the rapid growth 
of the guerilla organisations which, besides fighting the enemy, 
necessarily have also about them a certain measure of social 
revolution. It was therefore fairly easy for the extremist 
elements in their midst, which had at their disposal the exist- 
ing underground machinery of the Communist Party and 
enjoyed the material help, for some odd reason, of the Allies 
through the Middle East, to assert themselves over the other 
more orthodox guerilla organisations. When, however, en- 
couraged by their initial successes they threw off their camou- 
flage of simple resistance to the enemy, and revealed their 
social philosophy, reaction among the Greek population 
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quickly set in. This had as a consequence the imposition of 
terroristic measures by the Communistic E.A.M. organisation, 
the association from which arose clashes between the E.A.M. 
and the ZERVAS organisation, the assassination of Colonel 
Psarros, and savage measures against opposing or even 
indifferent sections of the population. The situation for a 
while reached a stage when the agricultural element, which 
saw its existence threatened by the economic aims of these 
guerilla movements, began to turn to the gendarmerie of the 
puppet Administration for protection! The fact that many 
who had resisted the enemy so desperately, and had continued 
resistance with such unshakable determination after the 
occupation, should now be looking for help to the minions of 
the despised quisling authorities, should provide sufficient 
indication of the reaction to the policy followed by the E.A.M. 
guerillas at home. 

It should not be overlooked that the Greek population is 
made up almost exclusively of this agricultural and petit 
bourgeois class. The industrial class is relatively insignificant, 
and one can say with some certainty that Greece, having no 
religious or social problems of any magnitude, is normally 
unfavourable terrain for big social adventures. If, after the 
war, her powerful Allies help her on the road to recovery by 
the opening up of markets for her products and providing 
work for her population, a great and happy future should lie 
ahead for our Greek Allies, whose thrifty and progressive 
qualities are proverbial. But something is also to be looked 
for from the Greeks themselves. A weak point is that this 
large petit bourgeois class has for some years now been 
divided among itself for political and personal reasons asso- 
ciated with the old King Constantine-Venizelos split. 

This has been even more so since the death of the prota- 
gonists on both sides, and the rise of what may be called 
the ‘‘ new leaders,’ with personal ambitions. It should, 
however, be stressed that the varying Greek political parties 
bearing such titles as ‘“‘liberal,’’ ‘‘ social-democratic,”’ 
“agrarian,” “‘ popular,” and the rest, have at best a worth 
only of the particular politicians behind such grandiloquence. 
But that is not the point. The point is that the existence of 
such parties and factions and their antagonisms, accom- 
panied by frequent ebulitions, which have usually resulted in 
the seizure of power and the abuse of authority by the armed 
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forces, have been the factors weakening the position of the 


prevailing Greek social order, and although the importance of 
the artificial excitement thus created can be, and often is, 
exaggerated abroad, it is a condition which certainly calls for 
remedy. 

Here, then, is a framework of social and political conditions 
within which the position of the Monarchy should be examined. 
It is undeniable that past experience in Greece established the 
fact that the Monarchy has proved to be the one integrating 
force in this scene of uncertainty and confusion. King George 
of the Hellenes shares the reputation, and bears all the 
criticisms, which invariably fall upon integrating influences 
everywhere and at all times. He has been accused during 
his reign by his friends of excessive tolerance to the revolu- 
tionaries, and by his enemies of indifference to democratic 
principles. 

In such controversy I balance the scales and do not attempt 
to weigh them one way or the other, but he will be blind 
indeed who, knowing even superficially the history of the 
Hellenic people during the past thirty years, fails to acknow- 
ledge the fact that their need for some such precise and stable 
institution is dominant—an institution around which all 
parties and factions can assemble, concerned only in the 
restoration of the Greek nation. It is no less a fact also that 
the King remains at this moment the only authority above 
party, and an authority whose mission it is to endeavour to 
secure such unity, and whose asset it is that he is big enough 
to fulfil such a mission. The elimination of such authority or 
even its weakening would not only fail to resolve existing 
Greek differences and difficulties. Any such step would 
merely accentuate the violence existing between the parties, 
and would defeat the good efforts towards integration. This 
is no mere academic speculation. It did, in fact, happen 
during the Republican period of 1923-35. Experience during 
those 12 years established beyond doubt that whether one 
considers the institution of Monarchy a good thing or a bad 
thing, it certainly was in Greece infinitely preferable to the 
condition of political anarchy which has always there deve- 
loped with the eclipse of the Monarchy. It was as plain in the 
last period of 1925-35 as it was from 1862-3, after the collapse 
of the first dynasty. The late M. Venizelos, who, opposing 
King Constantine’s policy on personal grounds, bore the 
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reputation, quite unjustly, of being the main protagonist of 
republicanism in Greece, indicated so long ago as IogII, his 
knowledge of the importance of this institution in his own 
country. In a speech to the Revisionist Assembly, and in 
terms which have since become famous, he expressed himself 
in favour of the Monarchial régime. Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
in a revealing passage in his book, Peacemaking (pp. 321-3), 
tells us, too, that at the time when M. Venizelos was in full 
opposition to King Constantine, he declared to Mr. Nicolson 
that ‘“‘ he was opposed to a Republic for fear of pronuncia- 
mentos on the part of the generals.”” What no doubt he really 
feared was that a Greek Republic would take the form, not of 
a Gladstonian conception of a republic, but a form which, 
until recently, prevailed in the South American countries. In 
that M. Venizelos showed sense greater than he may have done 
on some other occasions. At least history justifies him. The 
greater contention, and the possible chaos into which Greece 
would dissolve if the anti-Monarchists had their way, is the 
most convincing argument against them, despite any super- 
ficial appearance to the contrary. 
JOHN RITCHIE. 


A FORMAL BLUNDER 


‘The war [of 1914-1918] left us with an immense internal 
debt. The taxation required to pay interest on this, as well 
as to provide for our defence and for all our well-intentioned 
schemes of social reform, involved a tremendous burden on 
productive industry. They constituted, as it were, a heavy 
excise imposed on the selling price of every British-made 
article. Such an excise .. . acts in effect as a bonus on 
foreign imports, to the detriment both of revenue and of 
production. Unfortunately, our stubborn adherence to a 
system of free imports . . . forbade our doing anything to 
cure this source of weakness. The handicap to our exports 
was at first mitigated to some extent by the fall in the exchange 
value of the pound. But here the “experts” stepped in. 
They not only insisted on our returning to a fixed gold 
standard, but to the foolish slogan of “‘ making the pound 
look the dollar in the face again ’’ ; on our doing so at the pre- 
war rate of exchange. For five years they screwed up the 
exchange, with every turn of the screw they made it harder 
to sell British goods abroad and easier to sell foreign goods 
here at home. 

Rt. Hon. L. S. AMEry, 
At Manchester, April 21, 1944. 


PROGRESS IN THE PACIFIC 


BETWEEN February and May Allied arms made notable 
advances in the Pacific. Allied forces have attacked all the 
principal Japanese island groups in the North and Central 
Pacific. In the South-West Pacific the Japanese invaders in 
the islands north of New Guinea have been isolated and para- 
lysed. On the mainland of New Guinea Allied forces have 
advanced far to the west. Allied ships and planes operating 
in the Bay of Bengal have attacked, as it were, the back door 
to the Pacific. In all fields of fighting—in the air, at sea, and 
on land—the Allies have established unquestioned ascendancy 
over the enemy. Such striking Allied progress has not 
hitherto been witnessed in the Pacific war; and further sub- 
stantial gains are in sight. 

In the North Pacific an American naval task force on 
February 4 shelled and bombed targets on Paramushir and 
Shimishu in the Kurile Islands. Paramushir, about 60 miles 
long by 12 miles in average breadth, is the most northerly 
large island in the Kuriles, which stretch north-eastwards 
between Japan Proper and Kamchatka ; Shimishu is a smaller 
island just north of Paramushir. During March and April 
these islands and others in the group were repeatedly bombed 
by land-based American bombers. Matsuwa Island, one of 
the targets, is about 175 miles south of Paramushir and less 
than 1,000 miles from Tokyo. Weather in the Kuriles is bad, 
with frequent gales and plentiful drift ice in spring, and much 
fog at other times of year. The islands are therefore difficult 
to operate in, and the Japanese may have relied largely on 
these natural defences. Now they must be wondering whether, 
as in the Marshalls, naval bombardment and air “ softening ” 
may not be the prelude to a more serious assault. 

The Marshall Islands in the Central Pacific have been in 
Japanese hands since they were captured during the last war 
from the Germans, who annexed the group in 1885-86. They 
comprise about thirty atolls in two almost parallel chains, 
which together stretch about 750 miles from east to west and 
about 450 miles from north to south. Kwajalein, the largest 
atoll in the world, lies roughly at the geographical centre of 
the group, and is about 2,500 miles from both Tokyo and 
Pearl Harbour. The League of Nations mandate under which 
the Japanese nominally held the islands forbade their fortifica- 
tion or use for military purpose ; but that proviso the Japanese 
of course disregarded. The population of the Marshalls is 
insignificant—in 1929 it numbered about 10,000, almost all 
natives of Micronesian stock—as are the economic resources ; 
but the group commands the approaches from the east both 
to the Caroline Islands and the Marianas Islands, and must 
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be held by any Power wanting to use freely the sea routes 
within air range of bases in it. 

After heavy preliminary bombardment, the major 
American attack on the Marshalls began on January 31, when 
invasion troops went ashore in the Kwajalein atoll. By 
February 8 organised Japanese resistance had ceased and the 
American occupation of the atoll was complete. On 
February 22 American forces completed the capture of 
Eniwetok atoll, some 380 miles north-west of Kwajalein. 
During March and April more atolls were seized—some of 
them without opposition—and the Japanese bases still left on 
Wotje, Maloelap, Mili and Jaluit atolls were heavily attacked. 
By early May it was clearly only a matter of time before these 
small Japanese garrisons were also annihilated. 

One of the last of the Marshalls to be captured was 
Ujelang, the most westerly atoll of the group, only some 270 
miles north-east of Ponape and 650 miles from Truk. These 
two islands belong to the Carolines, one of the most widely 
scattered of the island groups of the Pacific. From the 
western fringe of the Marshalls the Caroline Islands (including 
the Palau group) stretch westwards nearly 2,000 miles across 
the Pacific—a distance, in European terms, roughly as great 
as from Gibraltar to Alexandra. The Carolines comprise about 
550 islands and islets, among which.the largest and most 
important (starting with the westernmost and moving east- 
wards) are the Palau Group, Yap, the Truk group, Ponape 
and Kusaie. All of these except Yap are volcanic, and all 
are surrounded by reefs. The Palau group is only about 
550 miles from Mindanao, the southernmost large island in 
the Philippines. Yap, the pre-war port of entry for the 
Carolines, is about 1,800 miles south of Tokyo and about 
4,300 miles from Pearl Harbour ; from Manila Yap is about 
1,300 miles. Like the Marshalls, the Carolines were a German 
possession which the Japanese seized during the last war and 
in which—again contrary to treaty agreement—they devel- 
oped bases. Truk is believed to have been the main Japanese 
naval base in the Central Pacific. 

Although the Carolines are thus of enormous strategic 
importance to the Japanese and within easy reach of their 
home bases, the islands have been attacked by American 
naval forces three times this year without any effective 
Japanese reply. The first attack was on February 16 and 17. 
Truk was the objective, and the American blow cost the 
Japanese 23 ships sunk, 6 probably sunk, and 11 damaged, 
in addition to 201 planes destroyed. American losses were 
17 planes; no American ships were lost, but one sustained 
moderate damage. The second attack came at the end of 
March. This time the Palau Islands were bombarded on 
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March 29 and 30, and islands farther east were attacked on 
March 30 and 31. The Japanese lost.25 ships sunk and 160 
planes destroyed. American losses were 27 planes out of the 
large complement of a strong carrier task force. In the third 
operation, on April 29 and 30 and May 1, Truk was again the 
main objective ; islands south-east of Truk were also attacked ; 
and Ponape, the administrative centre of the Eastern Caro- 
lines, was heavily bombarded both by battleships and from 
the air. Besides these primarily naval engagements, land- 
based American aircraft have bombed targets in the Carolines 
repeatedly. It is significant of Allied advances in the South- 
West Pacific that the attacking planes include bombers under 
General MacArthur’s command as well as aircraft from the 
newly established and nearer American bases in the Marshalls. 
In these circumstances it is clear that the Japanese hold on 
the Carolines is precarious. 

The Marianas (or Ladrones) Islands, comprise fifteen main 
islands stretching north and south for a distance of 450 miles. 
Guam, the southernmost island, was an American possession 
until 1941 ; the others formed a third group which Japan 
took from Germany and held under mandate. Saipan, one 
of the most important of these islands and a Japanese re- 
fuelling base, is about 700 miles north-west of Truk. Tokyo 
is only a further 1,600 miles north of Saipan. The Japanese 
use of the Marianas is clearly indicated by the population 
statistics. Whereas in 1930 there were in the Carolines some 
3,750 Japanese out of a total population of 40,000, in the 
Marianas the Japanese numbered 15,700 out of 19,500— 
figures which indicate that even at that time the islands were 
strongly garrisoned. 

The American attack on the Marianas was perhaps even 
more surprising and more dramatic than the operations 
against the Carolines. Here, if anywhere, was territory 
which the enemy might have been expected to defend. Yeton 
February 22 a strong American naval force struck with 
impunity at Saipan and the neighbouring island of Taipan. 
With the possible exception of Truk, no recent development 
of the Pacific war is more surprising than the Japanese failure 
to reply effectively to this stroke. 

In the South-West Pacific Allied gains have also been 
substantial and important. In this theatre land operations 
have played a larger part than in the Central Pacific. 

On Bougainville Island, for example, there was some sharp 
fighting in March during a Japanese counter-attack which 
aimed at destroying the American forces landed earlier at 
Empress Augusta Bay on the west coast. Most of the 
20,000 odd Japanese trapped in the Solomon Islands were 
believed to be on Bougainville, and the failure of their 
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counter-attack marked for them the beginning of the end. 
Reinforcement or relief, supplies, even escape, became difficult 
for this isolated force once the Allies had established reasonable 
control over the local air and seas. With the occupation by 
New Zealand and American troops on February 14 of the 
Green (or Nissan) Islands, about half-way between Rabaul and 
Bougainville, the position of the Japanese garrison became 
impossible. 

On New Britain the campaign has been more protracted. 
It began last December, when American forces landed in the 
western end of the island, at Arawe on the south coast and in 
the Cape Gloucester area on the north coast. During 
February the whole of the western tip was cleared of Japanese 
and the two American forces from the north and south coasts 
joined hands. During this stage of the fighting Japanese 
casualties were estimated at 7,000. The enemy forces identi- 
fied included elements of a brigade which invaded Bataan dur- 
ing the defence of the Philippines. On March 6 American 
marines made a new landing about a third of the way along 
the northern coast at Talasea, on the eastern. side of the 
Willaumez Peninsula. This landing brought the Americans 
to within 160 air miles of Rabaul. On April 11 General 
MacArthur’s communiqué reported that the Japanese had 
withdrawn from positions on the north coast a little east of 
the Willaumez Peninsula, abandoned their base at Gasmata 
on the south coast, and were in full retreat towards the 
Gazelle Peninsula in the north-east of the island. In this 
area two bays narrow the front to be defended to a total of 
some 20 or 25 miles; and here, it is thought, at a distance 
about 50 miles from Rabaul, the Japanese will make their 
last stand. The number of enemy troops caught on New 
Britain is estimated at about 50,000, of whom some I0,000 are 
already accounted for. The position of the remainder is 
hopeless, for they too are cut off from outside help and must 
face Allied attack by forces superior in fighting power on land 
and with complete mastery of the sea and air. 

Besides the 40,000 or 50,000 Japanese still left on New 
Britain, about 10,000 enemy troops are on the adjacent 
island of New Ireland (chiefly at the town and harbour of 
Kavieng at the north-western end). Asin the case of Bougain- 
ville, the position of the enemy forces on New Britain and New 
Ireland has been worsened by Allied action outside. For the 
Bougainville force, this action was the occupation of the 
Green Islands ; in the case of New Britain and New Ireland, 
it is the occupation of islands to the west and north-west. 
The islands to the west are the Admiralties, a group about 
250 miles west of New Ireland and about 350 miles north-west 
of Rabaul. The primary Allied objectives were the Lorengau 
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airfield on Manus Island, the largest of the Admiralties, and 
the Momote airfield on Los Negros, a small island immediately 
adjoining Manus. On February 29 dismounted units of United 
States rst Cavalry Division landed on Los Negros ; after some 
sharp fighting here and on Manus Island, and landings on 
other smaller islands, the group was in Allied hands by the 
beginning of April. By then it was estimated that only some 
400 to 450 armed and equipped Japanese troops remained at 
large on the islands out of an original garrison numbering 
some 5,000. The counted dead alone numbered nearly 3,000. 

Aircraft based on the Lorengau and Momote airfields can 
cover the approaches from Truk in the north-east and the 
Palau Islands in the north-west to the Bismarck Archipelago 
—and particularly to Rabaul, for many months the main 
Japanese base north of Australia. Use of these airfields 
therefore enables the Allies to draw tighter their air-sea 
blockade. The occupation by American marines on March 19 
of Emirau Island some 80 miles north-west of Kavieng 
tightens the Allied noose yet further. Since the Admiralties 
lie about 200 miles off the north coast of New Guinea, and in 
Japanese hands were a constant threat to the Allied flank 
along the coast, their capture by the Allies is helpful to the 
New Guinea campaign also. 

In New Guinea the Allies had to finish the campaign in 
the Huon Peninsula before other large-scale operations became 
possible. This campaign, which began when Australian 
troops landed at Finschhafen on September 23, 1943, involved 
fighting over some of the most difficult country encountered 
during the war. The Australians, together with American 
engineers who were landed later, trapped a Japanese re- 
inforced division and cut its supply lines. The way to the 
south was blocked by almost impassable mountains and by 
the Allied forces in the Ramu Valley. The enemy tried to 
cut a way through to the west. He was checked and gradually 
destroyed. Starvation and disease, constant air bombard- 
ment, and attacks by light naval units, supplemented the work 
of the Allied ground forces. The Japanese lost the great 
bulk of their original strength of some 14,000. Along the coast 
more than 60 streams and rivers checked the Allied advance. 
Inland the country was at times so bad that some of the 
terrain in the Finisterre Mountains was called the ‘‘ perpendi- 
cular front.”” The Allied reward came when on April 24 they 
captured Madang, formerly a main Japanese base. The 
Huon Peninsula campaign had lasted just over seven months. 

The fall of Madang attracted comparatively little notice 
because attention was then focussed on more dramatic events 
farther west. Two days earlier Allied forces in great strength, 
taking advantage of their now secure flank, swept along the 
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nd | New Guinea coast and landed at Aitape, Hollandia, and 
ely } Tanah Merah Bay. Aitape is about 280 miles west of 
ted Madang, Hollandia is about 125 miles west of Aitape, and 
me | Janah Merah Bay about 25 miles west of Hollandia. Both 
on | Hollandia and Tanah Merah Bay are in Dutch New Guinea. 
the ) All these landings by-passed Wewak, about 90 miles east of 
me | Aitape, and formerly one of the strongest Japanese air bases 
1at } in New Guinea. In all cases there was much less opposition 
ing than had been expected, apparently because recent enemy 
oo, | reinforcements had been sent on to Wewak. The airstrip at 
can | Aitape was therefore quickly captured, as were the three air- 
the { fields at Hollandia (which were also the objectives of the Tanah 
ago Merah Bay landing). At Hollandia Dutch administrators 
ain ) took over the first Netherlands territory to be liberated from 
elds | the enemy during the present war. They were warmly 
‘seq | welcomed by the natives, 
1 19 How deep is Japanese*anxiety over the course of the 
eng + Pacific war appeared from changes made as long ago as 
ties {| February. It was then announced that General Tojo, the 
jin } Japanese Prime Minister and Minister of War, had also been ~ 
ank | appointed Chief of the Army General Staff, and that Admiral ~ 
the | Shimada, the Navy Minister, had been appointed Chief of 
the Naval General Staff. The fact that these changes com- 
1 in | bine for the first time in modern Japanese history ministerial 
ame } and service posts which have hitherto always been separated, 
lian } indicates how gravely the war situation is regarded by the 
ved | most responsible circles in Japan. And this was their view 
sred { before the further series of reverses and defeats which have 
‘can | piled up since February. 

re- A statement by Mr. Curtin on May 4 gives some of the 
the } material background to this Japanese anxiety. Mr. Curtin 
| by | disclosed that in the South Pacific area alone the Japanese 
i to | are estimated to have lost from 100,000 to 115,000 troops, 
ally { 140 to 170 warships, 200 to 270 merchant ships, and 5,000 
ard- | to 6,000 aircraft. These losses, Mr. Curtin pointed out, exceed 
ork | the toll exacted from the Japanese elsewhere and have contri- 
reat } buted materially to Allied success in other Pacific theatres. 
oast The Pacific theatre (Mr. Curtin also disclosed) has been a 
nce. | Sphere of American strategic responsibility since a decision 
the | taken by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt in March, 
ndi- | 1942; and although Australia has contributed notably in 
they | Weapons and supplies, and Australia, New Zealand and some 
The ) Of the fighting races among the islanders have furnished a 
hs. | substantial proportion of the troops, Allied success in the 
tice | Pacific as a whole has been due largely to the increase in 
ents | American air and naval strength . On this point Admiral 
gth, | King, Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief 
“the | Of Naval Operations, said on April 15 that— | 
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“For the first time since the war with Japan began we are well 
on the way to having an adequate number of ships, aircraft and 
supplies, so that when we find a soft spot in the enemy’s defences 
we can strike with overwhelming force.” 


This statement is encouraging, as is Admiral King’s further 
statement that the Japanese merchant fleet has been reduced 
by well over 2,000,000 tons and is now not more than two- 
thirds of its size in December, 1941, and that Japan’s fleet of 
warships has been “so seriously damaged . . . that she can 
never hope to make up losses by building new fighting ships 
or repairing those we have damaged.” 

It is essential, however, not to exaggerate. Recent Allied 
successes and the increase in American naval and air strength 
must be seen in relation to what has still to be done. As 
regards the air, it is no less an authority than Admiral Chester 
Nimitz, the United States Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, 
who pointed out on March 7 that the Japanese “ are able to 
replace their planes as fast as we destroy them.” And 
General MacArthur tempered a statement on Allied successes 
during February by insisting that Japan cannot be defeated 
by blockade and bombing alone. To conceive of Japan as 
predominantly a maritime nation is no longer correct, he 
pointed out. Japan’s immense conquests on the Asiatic 
mainland have made her “a great continental Power.” 
“Her outlying islands of the Pacific represent an outpost 
position, important but no longer decisive.” Japan’s 
strongest military element is the army. As in the case of 
Germany, this must be defeated before success can be 
assumed. “ This can only be done by the use of large ground 
forces. It is useless and misleading to talk of short cuts. 
They do not exist.” 

Thus General MacArthur, than whom no living man has a 
longer, closer or more expert knowledge and experience of 
Japanese war-making powers. It may, perhaps, be advisable 
to qualify his view that Japan is a continental Power, since 
in fact her greatest strength in man-power is drawn from her 
own islands ; but no one who has studied the geography of 
East Asia will have any doubts as to how formidable will be 
the conquest of Japan Proper when that task comes to be 
undertaken. It is also well to remember that no Power has 
achieved that conquest in all history except the ancestors of 
the Japanese people themselves. But though over-exuberance 
must be sternly checked, the Allies may rightly be encouraged 
by the course events have recently taken in the Pacific. A 
long way still lies before them ; but a good start has now been 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


[This article is taken from a pamphlet called “ Empire Unity,” by 
C. W. A. Coulter, to whom we are greatly indebted for his permission to 
reprint.] 
THE COVENANT OF UNION 


(1910-1925) 
By the South Africa Act, 1909, the four British Colonies in South Africa 
were united under one Government in a legislative union under the 
Crown of Great Britain and Ireland. : 

This Great Covenant of Union expresses an agreement arrived at by 
the Parliaments of the four constituent Colonies, fortified in the case of 
the Colony of Natal by a referendum to its voters, whose support was 
secured by the most definite and authoritative statement that at no time 
in the future could they, under the powers to be contained in the Act, be 
deprived of their status as British subjects or that of their Colony as an 
integral part of the British Empire, assurances indeed which were re- 
peated in every other Colony, and without which Union would have been 
impossible. This was a fundamental pre-requisite of the grant of auto- 
nomy made in the Act, and still remains the basis on which the peoples 
of the Union, both European and non-European, are associated. If any 
support were required for this statement, it can be found in the answer 
given by Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain, to the depu- 
tation headed by General Hertzog which, in June, 1919, sought from the 
British Government a cession of the Provinces of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State to republican governments to be formed to acquire 
them. He said: “‘ The Constitution of the new Union was the free act 
of the whole people representing both White races. Each made sacrifices, 
each incurred risks, each surrendered its local independence, and placed 
good faith and trust in the other. The view of the British Government 
is that South Africa rests on a grand pact, a fundamental understanding 
and agreement between the British and Dutch elements, not that it can 
be dissolved by the one-sided action of either element without the con- 
sent of the other. The proclaimed principle of self-determination has 
been given effect to by the people of South Africa in the fullest, freest, 
most solemn and deliberate manner. We could not agree to any action 
which means the disruption of the Union.” 

The Prime Ministers of all the Dominions met for the first time at the 
third Imperial Conference held in London in 1911, in the shadow of 
German aggression then plainly tending towards a war that threatened 
their very existence. The dramatic warning of President Steyn at the 
National Convention at which the basis of Union was settled may be 
recalled when, pointing on the map to German South West and East 
Africa, he asserted that if the two horns so projected across the Continent 
of Africa ever were allowed to meet, the four Colonies of South Africa 
would inevitably be absorbed and lost to the Empire. This menace 
undoubtedly was one of the most powerful inducements to the formation 
without delay of a united country better capable of organising in defenc: 
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of its existence, Ata secret session of the Conference the danger of this: 


threatening war was disclosed to the assembled delegates by Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a full account, given without 
reserve, of the foreign policy of the British Government. The faith 
which that Government had shown in the loyalty of the South African 
people was vindicated when, on the outbreak of war on August 4, 1914, 
they sprang to arms to assist the Mother Country, responding to His 
Majesty’s declaration of war by a resolution passed in Parliament in 
terms which formed a historical precedent for that submitted, as will 
appear later, by Mr. Marwick (then the Parliamentary leader of the 
Dominion Party) to the House of Assembly on September 4, 1939. 

The impressive aid forthcoming in the First World War from the 
Dominions was gratefully recognised by the Government of the United 
Kingdom at the Imperial War Conference convened in 1917, at which, 
too, discussions ensued with reference to their future relations in the 
light of the lesson driven home by the war then raging that means must 
be found for closer co-operation between them all to assure the continued 
safety of the Empire and to give the Dominions a more effective part 
in the taking of the great decisions that that co-operation entailed from 
time to time, finally resulting in the famous resolution No. IX, which 
ran as follows :— 

“* The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjust- 
ment of the constitutional relations of the component parts of the 
Empire is too important and intricate a subject to be dealt with 
during the war, and that it should form the subject of a special 
Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as possible after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

**' They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their 
view that any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all 
existing powers of self-government and complete control of 
domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, 
and of India as an important portion of the same, should recognise 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in 
foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective 
arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters of 
common Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action 
founded on consultation, as the several Governments may 
determine.” 

In proposing this resolution, Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of 
Canada, pointed out that any readjustment of the component parts of 
the Empire “‘ must be based on a complete recognition of the Dominions 
as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth and must recognise 
their right to a voice in foreign policy and foreign relations.” 

The Imperial War Cabinet, the invention of Lord Milner, had then 
come into being, consisting of the British War Cabinet and the Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions, sitting together under the chairmanship 
of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. The functions of this 
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Cabinet were defined by Sir Robert Borden in a speech delivered to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association on April 23, 1917, from which this 
extract is taken :— 

“For the first time in the Empire’s history there are sitting in 
London two Cabinets, both properly constituted and both exercis- 
ing well-defined powers. Over each of them the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom presided. One of them is designated as the 
‘War Cabinet,’ which chiefly devotes itself to such questions 
touching the prosecution of the war as primarily concern the United 
Kingdom. The other is designated as the ‘ Imperial War Cabinet,’ 
which has a wider purpose, jurisdiction and personnel. To its 
deliberations have been summoned representatives of all the 
Empire’s self-governing Dominions. We meet there on terms of 
equality under the presidency of the First Minister of the United 
Kingdom : we meet there as equals, he as primus inter pares.” 

The permanent character of this development was clearly defined 
by Sir Robert Borden in the House of Commons at Ottawa shortly after- 
wards in these terms :— 

“The Imperial War Cabinet was unanimous that the new 
procedure had been of such service, not only to all its members 
but to the Empire, that it ought not to be allowed to fall into 
desuetude.” 

It was on this basis of permanent Empire Unity that the representa- 
tives of the Empire assembled at the Peace Conference to deal with the 
problems arising out of the war and not, as has since been suggested in 
South Africa, as Independent Nations temporarily associated for the 
limited purpose of winding up the war and thereafter free to continue 
their existence separate and apart as juridical international persons. 

The Imperial Conference of 1921 was summoned on the footing that 
it would follow the lines of the Imperial War Cabinets of 1917 and 1918, 
and when it met, while not proclaiming its decisions as that of an Imperial 
Peace Cabinet—the South African representative declined to give his 
support to Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal to that effect—dealt with ques- 
tions of foreign policy and of defence on that footing: as the Report 
shows, the exhaustive discussion on foreign affairs “revealed a un- 
animous opinion as to the main lines to be followed by British policy 
and a deep conviction that the whole weight of the Empire should be 
concentrated behind a united understanding and common action in 


foreign affairs.” 


This conference was followed by that held in 1923, when the whole 
foreign policy of the Empire was reviewed, and under the head of 
Defence the following resolutions were passed :— 

‘1, The Conference affirms that it is necessary to provide for the 

adequate defence of the territories and trade of the several 
‘countries composing the British Empire. 

2. In this connection the Conference expressly recognises that it 
is for the Parliaments of the several parts of the Empire, upon 
the recommendations of their respective Governments, to 
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decide the nature and extent of any action which should be 
taken by them. 

These two resolutions were amplified by several sub-resolutions. 

This record is valuable to-day for the record they provided of 
the compelling drive towards Empire unity in defence and foreign 
affairs induced by the hazards of war, and in the light of subsequent 
events convey also a warning against the danger of that post-war inertia 
which overcame so many of those whose duty it was to keep the flame 
of unity and co-operation burning bright and clear. 

As will be seen later, this acceptance of a scheme for the common 
defence of the Empire remained a definite obligation of South Africa 
until, in 1935, Mr. Pirow (then Minister of Defence in the Hertzog 
Cabinet) repudiated in its name the existence of any such scheme and of 
any obligation on the part of the Union to take part in the defence of the 
Empire. 

The year 1924 saw the termination of office by the South African 
Party, and the substitution in its place of General Hertzog’s Government. 


II 
THE EROSION OF EMPIRE UNITY 


(1925-1934) 

The account, necessarily a brief one, of inter-Imperial relations set 
out above is intended to describe the basis on which prior to the year 
1924 public opinion had been formed and guided by those responsible 
for the Government of the Union: summarised, it can be said that 
nothing had occurred to weaken the legal and constitutional ties that 
bound the Union to the Empire, that in fact they had been strengthened 
and confirmed by the great ordeal through which the whole Empire had 
passed during the fateful four years of the First World War, and that 
nowhere except in the inner political camp of the Nationalist Party was 
there any demand for constitutional change. In that camp, as events 
have proved, changes were in contemplation designed to secure, openly 
ot covertly, a republican status for the Union in substitution for the 
membership of the Empire conferred on it by the Act of Union, and this 
notwithstanding that the assertion of the so-called “ right of secession ” 
had been decisively rejected at two general elections—where it was the 
chief issue—by the people of the Union. 

General Hertzog, prior to his departure for the Conference, in the 
course of a speech made in the House of Assembly on May 28, 1926, 
avowed his object to be to secure a notification to foreign nations that 
the Dominions were “international independent States,” and in his 
opening speech at the Conference repeated that he sought a declaration 
ensuring a recognition of the independent national status of South Africa 
internationally. Against this General Smuts made an emphatic protest, 
pointing out that the Prime Minister was shaking the confidence of 
Great Britain and every Dominion in South Africa. 

In the Report eventually presented by the Committee on Inter- 
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Imperial Relations, presided over by Lord Balfour, the status of Great 
Britain and the Dominions was defined in terms indicated by the follow- 
ing extracts therefrom :— 


Stratus OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DoMINIONS 


“The Committee are of opinion that nothing could be gained 
by attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British Empire. 
Its widely scattered parts have very different characteristics, very 
different histories, and are at very different stages of evolution ; 
while, considered as a whole, it defies classification and bears no 
real resemblance to any other political organisation which now 
exists or has ever been tried. 

*“‘ There is, however, one most important element in it which, 
from a strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all 
vital matters, reached its full development—we refer to the group of 
self-governing communities composed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions. Their position and mutual relation may be readily 
defined. They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The essential features of this Report are readily discernible. Each 
Dominion—described not as an independent State, but as an autono- 
mous community—acknowledged that it was a part of (or within) the 
British Empire, that all the Dominions were united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown, and that their association as members of the “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations” was free and deliberate. While thus 
recognising the autonomous character of the Dominions, it was acknow- 
ledged that a mere theoretical definition of equality of status did not 
extend to function: and here the Conference was brought face to face 
with the practical realities of a ‘‘ changing world.” It was further frankly 
recognised (said the Report) that “‘ in the share of foreign affairs as in the 
share of defence the major share of responsibility rested now and must 
for some time continue to rest with His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain.” 

And thereupon the Conference proceeded to “ reaffirm ” the resolu- 
tion of defence adopted at the 1923 Conference. 

So far, then, from a declaration to foreign nations of the “ inter- 
national independent status’ of the Dominions desired by General 


- Hertzog, the Conference was at pains to affirm the essential unity of the 


> 


Dominions with the Empire. The word “ independence” was deli- 
berately not employed, “‘ as it might be used to found the pretence that 
the Conference declaration was a declaration of Dominion secession.” 
Nor was the question of neutrality of a Dominion in the event of war 
even mentioned. 

The Conference concluded with a final message of fidelity and loyalty 
addressed to His Majesty the King-Emperor in these words : 
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*“* The foundation of our work has been the sure knowledge that to 
each of us, as to all Your Majesty’s subjects, the Crown is the abiding 
symbol and emblem of the unity of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

And when the Report of the Conference came eventually to be laid 
on the Table of the House of Commons (which incidentally did not regard 
it as meriting debate), a question was put to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Conference had effected a change in constitu- 
tional relations within the Empire, and if so on what legal basis it rested 
and what authority had been obtained from Parliament for the change. 
In reply, the Secretary of State insisted that “‘the Conference had 
declared existing rights and had not created new rights: the position 
asserted had long existed in practice, and all that was new was that it 
had been set out definitely in clear terms.” 

And, to take the latest exposition of the subject, Dr. H. V. Evatt, in 
moving the second reading of the Statute of Westminster Adoption Bill 
at Canberra on October 2, 1942, pointed out that “‘ the Balfour Declara- 
tion only asserted explicitly the two simple but essential axioms which 
were already implicit in such transactions as the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles. First, the Dominions were an integral portion of the British 
Empire, and the essential and indissoluble link between all of them was 
their common allegiance to the King; secondly all the self-governing 
units of the Commonwealth of Nations possessed equality of status, both 
in domestic or internal affairs and in foreign or external affairs.” 

There may be added to this mass of testimony the words of General 
Smuts at Durban on September 10, 1927. 

““ We are one of the States of the great Union of the Empire ” ; 
and he went on: “‘ There was a tendency in South Africa to explain 
the new status as independence, but that was not so. Nothing was 
more wrong than that, and the other Dominions would never have 
agreed to the independence status. . . . The Union’s position was 
settled by the South Africa Act, which said that the government of 
South Africa was vested in King George, his heirs and successors for 
ever... . The fact was that if Great Britain was at war South 
Africa was involved in that war. She could determine the amount 
of assistance she could render, but there was no question about the 
fact that there could be no neutrality. . . .” 

Finally, there are the words of the Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, in the Canadian House of Commons on March 31, 
1939 (in the very shadow of impending war) : 

“‘ The Statute of Westminster never purported to dissolve the bond 
between the nations of the Commonwealth. Indeed, it was intended to 
strengthen and maintain that bond, which is the principle of unity.” 

The attack on Empire Unity was not long delayed. On his return to 
Cape Town General Hertzog (on December 14, 1926) made bold to affirm 
that “‘ as a result of the work of the Imperial Conference, the old Empire no 
longer exists. All that remained was a free alliance of England and the six 
Domirions, co-operating as friends and, so to speak, forming their own 
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League of Nations.” And at Pretoria, six days later, he added: ‘*‘ Com- 
monwealth of Nations is the name for Great Britain and the Dominions 
in their free association under the Crown: the sovereign freedom of the 
individual members of the alliance is not interfered with thereby—that 
is to say, by their free association.” The widely-felt repugnance to the 
use of the term “ British Commonwealth of Nations ”’ springs from the 
perversion of its meaning so put in vogue. On this interpretation, South 
Africa is merely a “friend” of Great Britain; it, with the other 
Dominions, forms merely a “ group of friends”; and the termination 
of that friendship depends on the decision of any one of them. Later, 
General Hertzog described the term “‘ British Empire” as a “ mere 
name and nothing more.” 

Subsequently, the South African Party, at its Annual Conference held 
in 1928, reaffirmed its policy by the resolution following : 

“The S.A. Party stands for the maintenance of the Act of 
Union, and of Dominion status as declared by Imperial Confer- 
ences and adopted by Parliament.” 

Thus was the 1926 Report finally interpreted by the two political 
parties of the Union—interpretations that were fundamentally apart and 
incapable of reconciliation, and they were so presented to the country 
at the ensuing General Election in 1929, although they did not, having 
regard to the “black peril”? cry on which the Nationalists fought the 
election, form the main question then in issue. 

In 1930 the draft Statute of Westminster, framed by an interim Con- 
ference Committee to place “‘ in statutory form certain conventions and 
usages relating to Dominion Status to which the 1926 Conference had 
drawn attention,” was submitted to Parliament. This Bill recognised 
the legislative supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in and over the whole 
Empire and embodied in its preamble a positive declaration that no 
alteration touching or regulating the succession to the Crown should be 
valid unless passed with the consent of all the Parliaments of the Empire. 
This provision General Smuts subsequently declared to be the most 
important in the Bill. He pointed out that before South Africa could be 
declared a republic the assent of all these Parliaments would be necessary, 
a provision he welcomed as eliminating the question of secession. 
An extract from his speech in Parliament is here repeated : 

“The sovereign rights of the Dominion Parliaments make it neces- 
sary to deal with this question of succession to the Throne unless the 
unity of the British Empire is to be placed in jeopardy. The declaration 
[made] on succession is as follows and appears on page 11, paragraph 60. 
It is the paragraph which is printed in italics, and the recommendation 
is as follows :— 

‘ Inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would be in accord with the estab- 
lished constitutional position of all the members of the Commonwealth in 
relation to one another that any alteration in the law touching the succession 
to the Throne or the Royal style and titles shall hereafter require the assent 
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as wels of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.’ 

““In other words, no change can be made in the succession to the 
British Crown throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations without 
the assent of the British Parliament and all the Dominion Parliaments. 
Suppose in South Africa we declared a republic, and we intended to tamper 
with the law as to the succession to the Throne or to substitute another 
Royal House for the present one, or we wanted to make our King one 
of the other members of the Royal Family. In order to carry out our 
will we shall require not only an Act of this Parliament, but an Act of 
the British Parliament, and an Act of all the Parliaments of the other 
British Dominions as well. This position I mention in the case of 
South Africa is a position established now for the whole of the Com- 
monwealth. Ifthe Act of Succession has to be altered in regard to Britain, 
it cannot be done by a British Act of Parliament. They have no more 
jurisdiction as to altering the succession to the British Throne than we 
have. This fundamental law of the Commonwealth can only be repealed 
by absolute unanimity of all the Parliaments in the Commonwealth.” 

It will be seen that in 1930, four years before the vo/te face on the part 
of certain elements in the South African Party, there was no possible 
doubt as to the attitude of its members towards the republican tendencies 
that one by one the Nationalist Party was openly developing, all as part 
of an avowed policy of “ republicanism by gradualness.” Those members 
held themselves bound by the Great Covenant of Union to resist any 
attempt to overthrow the constitution of the country by eliminating the 
King, and by every means in their power fought to preserve the unity 
of the Empire within which alone the Union could find safety from the 
predatory powers whose aggressive intentions were already dimly 
discernible. - 

The Statute of Westminster became law through the Empire on 
March 10, 1931, a law, it may be noted here, incapable of amendment 
by any Dominion Legislature, and one also that acknowledged, in the 
most explicit terms, the legislative supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
It was recognised that the use of this ultimate source of power might, in 
some grave crisis affecting the very existence of the Empire itself, be 
necessary for the preservation of each and all of its constituent parts. 
This truth may seem so obvious as to require no repetition here. Yet in 
the anzmic inter-war years, when defeatism and appeasement held the 
field, and the unwarranted reliance on the League of Nations to preserve 
the peace of the world had robbed so many of our statesmen of their 
powers of prevision, some of the essential pre-requisites to the main- 
tenance of an Empire were overlooked or conveniently pushed out of 
sight. The Statute, passed in reality as a fundamental law of the Empire 
to unite still more firmly together the parts of the Empire, binding its 
members together, and to eliminate all possibility of secession, was, as 
soon as it was placed on the Statute book, distorted in meaning in South 
Africa to express just the contrary—the dissolution of the Empire into 
“‘ sovereign independent States.” 
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Accordingly, in May, 1932, the High Commissioner in London was 
instructed to open discussions with the British Government in regard to 
the passage of what became eventually the Status of the Union Act of 
1934,* discussions the full record of which remains to be disclosed to 
some future generation, but which it is known were difficult and pro- 
tracted—as the South African participant described them: “‘ two years 
of the hardest negotiations on which he had ever been engaged.” No 
hint of all this was granted to the public of South Africa, whose attention 
was in 1931 and 1932 concentrated on the financial disaster threatening 
the country because of the Prime Minister’s decision to remain on the 
gold standard, in order chiefly, as he said, to demonstrate the “‘ economic 
independence” of South Africa from the Empire. To compute with 
any degree of precision the losses sustained by the people generally be- 
cause of this suicidal republican quixotry would be impossible: it is 
sufficient for present purposes to note that the resulting injury to many 
interests brought about a departure from the gold standard on Decem- 
ber 27, 1932, associated with a consequential demand for the formation 
of a Coalition Government to pilot the country back to prosperity. The 
dire situation in 1933 provokes a comparison with that in September, 
1939. At the earlier crisis a persistence in doctrinaire devotion to the 
republican theory had wrought incalculable loss to the Union economy, 


loss that was entirely avoidable had not the theorists surrounding the 


Treasury (mostly men unconnected with the practical operations of 
finance and industry) been more mindful of politics than sound finance : 
at the second crisis a deliberate and insidious attempt to torpedo the 
Constitution and jeopardise not only the economic interests of the 
Union but its very constitutional existence was at last uncovered and 
exposed. In both cases disaster was avoided by the patriotic efforts of 
a group of public-minded citizens who, in the first case led by General 
Smuts and in the second by the Coalition leaders, Colonel Stallard and 
Mr. Walter Madeley under the presidency of General Smuts, created a 
Coalition Government, formed for the single purpose of extricating the 
country from threatened disasters the magnitude of which certainly in 
the second case can still hardly be fully appreciated. It is pardonable to 
recall that these remedial measures, so fully endorsed by public opinion, 
sprang from the sound principles which the Dominion Party had so long 
and patiently urged upon their fellow-South Africans as the only possible 
basis for the welfare and prosperity of their common country. 
Thus in February, 1933, the first Coalition—herein to be styled the 

1933 Coalition—was formed. It was agreed: 

“that the Coalition agreement for co-operation should in no way 

impair the relationship of the Union and the British Common- 

wealth and Empire, and its co-operation with the other States 

belonging thereto, as agreed at the Imperial Conference of 1926, 

and approved by the House of Assembly in 1930.” 


* The draft Status Bills, according to Dr. Malan, were drawn up before the 
1933 Coalition. Cape Times, 10.8.1935. 
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It is important to note the meaning attached to these words. They 
were an unequivocal declaration of the continuing validity of the con- 
stitutional position as defined by the Act of Union, 7.e., that the Union 
was part of the British Empire ; and so was the position understood by 
every member of the South African Party in Parliament and, it is safe to 
add, outside it.” : 

Parliament reassembled on January 26, 1934, and heard in the King’s 
speech the following passage :— 

** As a result of the resolutions adopted by the Imperial Con- 
ferences of 1926 and 1930, and of the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, my Ministers have given consideration to the 
measures which should be adopted by this Parliament to bring the 
Union’s legislation into harmony with the present constitutional 
position and to regulate the King’s acts as head of the Executive 
of the Union and the use of Royal seals in connection herewith.” 

Incidentally, it must be remarked that the interest aroused by this 
announcement obscured the real implications of the disclosure made of 
the grant of a subsidy to the Italian Mercantile Marine of £400 per diem 
for five years. Beyond pointing out that the Union sustained a total 
loss of £750,000 on this transaction, and that its sole practical effect was 
to strengthen the Italian Mercantile Marine forming an essential part of 
the navy with which in five years the Union was at war, more need not 
here be said. 

Pursuant to the intention announced, in the King’s speech, the Status 
of the Union Bill (hereafter referred to as the Status Bill) was introduced 
by Mr. Pirow (a doubtful omen) on March 22, 1934. Had the disclosure 
of the true intentions of General Hertzog previously been made, there 
would have been no Coalition at all, but in lieu thereof a general election, 
in which, as he afterwards acknowledged, he could not have hoped to 
secure more than 40 out of 150 seats. 

It is not proposed to refer in detail to the long debates on the Status 
Bill, conducted, as they were, under the unexampled handicap that those 
opposed to them were still followers of a Leader [General Smuts] of whom 
they had for many years been loyal supporters. However poignant the 
recollection, this personal aspect of the matter is irrelevant to the present 
enquiry. The passage of the Bill was secured by these solemn assurances : 

(a) that the Status Bill “‘ was a record of the existing constitutional 

position and did not go one inch beyond it ” ; 

(2) that the points of difference theretofore existing between the two 

Parties to the Coalition (i.e., the South African and National 
Parties) should not thereby be touched, but would remain 
points of difference ; 

(c) that “‘ things like secession and neutrality were impracticable and 

academic ”’; and 

(@) that “ whatever can be said in human language to affirm the British 

connection was said in the Bill.” 

It must, however, be recorded that Mr. Patrick Duncan (as he then 
was) Minister of Mines, did say that “‘ secession would not be a constitu- 
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tional act ; it would be an act of revolution, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent us doing that now if the Bill is not passed.” 

General Hertzog himself took no part whatever in the debate, save, 
in reply to a question, to say that the Governments of Great Britain and 
of the other Dominions had not been consulted with reference to the 
question whether the three Status Bills correctly recorded the existing 
relations between the Dominions and Great Britain (which, he added, 
was no concern of theirs). He seemed to suggest also that His Majesty 
had assented to the terms of the Bills, which, however, was not the case ; 
no more than the usual assent called for by the Rules of the House to the 
provisions of the Bills affecting expenditure by the Crown had been given. 

Immediately after the passage of the Status Bills, and in accordance 
with an arrangement undisclosed before their introduction, the terms of 
a programme for the formation of what (with some optiniism) was to be 
called the United National South Africa Party were announced, including 
a clause which contains, as one of the principles of the new Party, the 
language following : 

*(c) The maintenance is affirmed of the existing relationship between 
the Union and the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
co-operation with its members, subject, however, to there 
being no derogation from the Status of the Union and no as- 
sumption of external obligations in conflict with its interests ; 

(2) While the party stands for the maintenance of the present 
constitutional position, no one will be denied the right to 
express his individual opinion about or advocate his honest 
(sic) opinion in conriection with any change of the form of 
Government.” 

The effect of these two clauses was to affirm, as General Hertzog 
insisted, that South Africa had ceased to be part of the British Empire, 
and had become a “ sovereign independent State,” legally dissevered 
from it, and capable (as in the event he attempted to do) of seceding from 
it in the event of war by a declaration of neutrality ; and, further, that 
he and every member of his Party were at liberty to advocate without 
objection from any other member of the Party the dethronement of 
His Majesty and the substitution for him of a president under a repub- 
lican constitution. 

After the surrender of the South African Party, there stood face to 
face, on the one side the immense new Party, created by a political 
manceuvre not submitted to the people for approval at a general election, 
asserting that South Africa had become a sovereign independent State, 
in which advocacy of republicanism was perfectly legitimate and the 
destruction of the monarchy quite lawful, and on the other, a Party of 
law and order, adhering to the Union Constitution, acknowledging its 
allegiance and avowing its loyalty, and pledged to maintain the Union 
as an integral part of the Empire in terms of the solemn and irrevocable 
Covenant contained in the Act of Union. 
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REPUBLICANISM BY GRADUALNESS 


(1935-1939) : 

In February, 1935, the Imperial Press Conference met in Cape Town 
while Parliament was in session under the new Party dispensation created 
in August, 1934, and at this Conference Mr. Pirow, Minister for Defence, 
took occasion to inform the world that “the Government of South 
Africa was not prepared to participate in any general scheme of Imperial 
Defence.” A few days later the Prime Minister [Hertzog], in reply to 
a formal question, stated that the statement of the Minister represented 
the policy of the Government. Thus was struck the first blow in the 
long course of events which culminated in the attempt on September 4, 
1939, to secede from the Empire ; and at the sound of that blow there 
commenced the effort, sustained year after year by the Dominion Party 
in and outside Parliament, to enlighten the public as to the true meaning 
of the policy so avowed and the inevitable disaster that it, if successfully 
applied, would entail for South Africa. Mr. Pirow’s statement had fol- 
lowed hard on those made by the Prime Minister that “‘ the Union may 
lawfully trade with the enemy of Great Britain in time of war, and that 
the naval base at Simonstown would be during such war severed from it 
in the same way as Gibraltar is from Spain.” Throughout this period, 
Mr. Pirow pushed on steadily with his “‘ defence schemes,” the true 
nature of which was only exposed finally after he was expelled from office. 
In fact, when the truth was revealed in September, 1939, no Defence 
Force worthy of the name existed, the funds: supposedly voted for war 
preparations had not been spent, and the Union found itself actually 
participating in a war thrust upon the world by the German aggressor 
without men, planes, guns or supplies adequate even for the flimsiest 
defence. 

The exposure in Parliament of this dereliction of duty has been so 
exhaustive that there remains no more to be said here than to point the 
moral of the tale. 

It was a necessary corollary to the adoption of the policy of the 
Nationalist Party that an attack should be made on the rights of the 
Native people in the Cape. They, in logical sequence to the Coloured 
People’s Charter of 1828, had been accorded the franchise in 1853, and 
over a period of three generations had demonstrated the fitness of those 
who had gradually risen in the scale of civilisation to exercise the demo- 
cratic right of helping to determine the nature of the laws under which 
they lived. The existence of this right had at all times been anathema to 
the Nationalist Party, a repugnance based on reasons for which some 
historical justification is usually attempted, but which has little relation 
to the trend of enlightened modern opinion. . Accordingly, in 1936, a 
joint session of both Houses of Parliament was convened to consider a 
Bill which in the first instance proposed to limit the franchise to those 
Natives then possessing it, placing new entrants on a separate roll. The 
Bill was speedily withdrawn when it was found that any scheme leaving 
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existing Native voters on the roll would endanger some twelve seats in 
Parliament in which the Native vote was a factor of importance, and in 
its place was substituted the measure which eventually became law and 
whereby the ordinary Parliamentary vote was extinguished immediately, 
the representation of Native views in the Assembly being confined to 
three members whose power to influence legislation, however brilliantly 
the present incumbents of the office have fought from time to time, is 
necessarily exceedingly circumscribed. This retrogressive step must 
have far-reaching adverse consequences in the future development of the 
country. The faith of the Native in the professions of the White man 
for his uplift has been sadly shaken, if not utterly destroyed. So minimal 
ate the opportunities for securing adequate recognition of his claims, 
that it is inevitable that the Native must seek his remedy through indus- 
trial organisation. , 

The Dominion Party led the opposition to this reactionary measure, 
fighting it resolutely step by step, without, let it be noted, the aid of 
those—with some few exceptions—who owed their return to the House 
in part to Native votes. It is clear, despite the majority by which the 
Bill was carried, that large sections of public opinion were opposed to 
this confiscatory proceeding, and it is some satisfaction to believe that 
the increase in the welfare of this depressed class since evident in the 
Union is due to the light thrown on their special circumstances and posi- 
tion by the long-prolonged debates, not only on this Bill, but on the 
complementary measure known as the Native Urban Areas Act intro- 
duced in 1937, likewise redolent throughout of reaction and repression. 
The example given by this second measure of the retrogressive tendencies 
of Union legislation was without doubt a contributory influence to the 
decision of the British Government to decline to accede to General 
Hertzog’s demand, made in London in 1937, for the cession of the Pro- 
tectorates. 

In 1937 a further step was taken by General Hertzog in his policy 
of gradually obliterating the links still binding the people of this Dominion 
to the Empire. All of them who were born within the Union are the 
proud possessors of British nationality; in addition, there are others 
who have become entitled by naturalisation to that nationality within 
the Union, and in some cases by an extension of that status throughout 
the Empire. The status of a British subject springs from the obligation 
of allegiance to His Majesty the King that attaches primarily to all born 
within the Dominions. From the time of Union this principle was 
undoubted, and was acknowledged throughout the discussions which 
in the years prior to 1926 took place between the British and the Union 
Governments, culminating in that year in the introduction and adoption 
of the “‘ British Nationality within the Union Act.” 

An Imperial Conference was due to sit in May, 1937, and shortly 
before his journey to London to attend it General Hertzog gave an indica- 
tion, in vague terms, that he proposed to seek an amendment of the laws. 
The grounds of his attack on these rights were never defined until, after 
his return from the Conference, a copy of the memorandum he there pre- 
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sented was published in South Africa. Even then the underlying reason 
for the change desired seemed to be no more than an invincible repug- 
nance to the use of the term “ British subject” to connote the Imperial 
nationality so enjoyed, and a desire to eliminate its use entirely, replacing 
it (as he proposed) by the word “ non-alien,” thus giving support to a 
distinction between Union nationals and British subjects entering the 
Union from any other part of the Empire, and leading finally to the 
proposal that before such a subject of the King could acquire “ Union 
nationality ” he must apply for it in the same way as aliens seeking to be 
naturalised here. 

The Abdication of His Majesty King Edward VIII gave to General 
Hertzog, aided by his pro-Nazi lieutenant, Pirow, a further opportunity 
for attempting to erode the Constitution of the Union. That Abdication 
had become effective, by statutory enactment of the Imperial Parliament 
binding on the Union—it must be remembered that the legislative 
supremacy of that Parliament has not been and could not be abrogated 
by the Statute of Westminster—passed on December 12, 1936. The 
Cabinet, however, elected without any legal warrant to treat the Abdica- 
tion as of effect on the 11th day of that month, and so that from that day 
His (present) Majesty acceded to the Throne. This manceuvre is alone 
intelligible on the assumption that advantage was taken of the emergency 
then existing to lay some foundation for the attempt to differentiate 
between South Africa and the rest of the Empire. The Bill was 
carried by the Government with the assistance of Dr. Malan and his 
supporters, against the votes of the members of the Dominion Party, 
and was followed in a few weeks by a Bill to dispense with the form 
of Coronation Oath which from time immemorial had been taken by 
His Majesty and to substitute for it a new oath, framed by General 
Hertzog, and to be administered by some layman appointed by the Union 
Government, whereby emphasis would be laid upon the duty of the King 
“as Sovereign of the Union” to govern according to the laws of the 
Union, and thus to attempt to add some additional force to the argument 
(to be advanced in due course) that the Union could, by unilateral act of 
the two Houses of Parliament, eliminate His Majesty from the Constitu- 
tion. Again, this enactment passed into law with the aid of the same 
majority. 

While this repudiation of a pledge that had contributed so powerfully 
to the victory of General Hertzog at the General Election on May 19, 
1938, was receiving the endorsement of Parliament, the threat of war in 
Europe was emerging in a most alarming form, provoking a demand 
from the country, reflected in the House, that the Government should 
define its attitude should hostilities actually occur. This he declined to 
do: ‘‘ When the time came the people,” he averred, “ would decide.” 
But it was not left to the people to decide. Within a few days, on Sep- 
tember 1, in fact, he with the three other chief members of his Cabinet, 
came to an agreement to remain neutral in that event, and this was 
endorsed by the whole Cabinet on September 28, 1938. 

The decision to remain neutral was conveyed to the British Govern- 
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ment and undoubtedly influenced the determination to which Mr. 
Chamberlain was driven at his meeting at Munich with Hitler, who had 
become aware, it is clear, of circumstances. In judging of the attitude of 
the British Government, this situation should never be forgotten. Mr. 
Chamberlain knew, as did every naval strategist, that the Mediterranean 
could not be kept open in the event of war; and by the decision of the 
South African Government to remain neutral the availability of the Cape 
route, the vital link to the Eastern Empire, was imperilled if not wholly 
lost. 

Neutrality, if so attained, involved initially a revolution in South 
Africa ; for it would have afforded the long-sought opportunity for the 
declaration of a republic, with internal chaos and strife the probable 
extent of which, happily, it is not now necessary to enlarge upon. 

But this result followed naturally on the refusal of the Government 
in 1935 to participate in Empire defence, in accordance with the obliga- 
tions it and its predecessors in office had undertaken. 

The agreement of September 1-28, 1938, was kept secret. Despite 
every endeavour to elicit a definite statement of policy from the Govern- 
ment, none was forthcoming. Mr. Marwick, in 1938, and again in 1939, 
pressed strongly for this, coupling his demands with the assurance that 
his Party and its supporters were ready to give full support to the Govern- 
ment in the fulfilment of its duty. It must always stand to the credit of 
the Dominion Party that throughout the opposition it encountered on 
all sides in the trying five years preceding the outbreak of war, it 
continued to insist on the binding character of the obligation of 
Empire defence of which the record is set out above, and that the 
warnings its members gave, inside and outside the walls of Parliament, 
of the dangers latent in the Hertzog-Pirow policy served to arouse the 
irresistible surge of public opinion that, in September, 1939, compelled 
Parliament to recognise its obligations of allegiance and loyalty and to 
take the step of ejecting from office those who sought to pervert the 
destinies of South Africa towards dishonour and destruction. 


IV 
THE RETURN TO SANITY 


1939 

It will always be regarded as one of the curious accidents of South 
African history that Parliament should have been convened on August 26, 
1939, to deal with the vacancies due to arise by effluxion of time in the 
office of most Senators on September 5th. Had this not occurred, 
action most difficult to revoke might have been taken by General Hertzog 
in consonance with the neutrality agreement I have referred to. Early 
on Monday morning, September 4, 1939, the Prime Minister [Hertzog], 
who had been assured overnight of a majority in the House, presented 
an ultimatum to his Cabinet colleagues, demanding their support for 
the policy enunciated in the document of September 28, 1938, and on 
this being rejected on a majority vote, propounded in the afternoon in 
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the House a motion in terms corresponding with this agreement. His 
supporting speech disclosed all too clearly that his sympathies lay with 
Nazi Germany. Mr. Marwick, describing the motion as “ hateful 
treason,” drew attention to the obligations accepted by South Africa 
at the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 1926, and insisted that South 
Africa could not, in honour, quite apart from her obvious material 
interests, repudiate them. He moved as an amendment, in words almost 
identical with the motion proposed by General Botha in September, 
1914, in circumstances practically similar, that— 

“ The Parliament of the Union of South Africa, fully recognising 
the obligations of the Union as portion of the British Empire, 
respectfully requests His Excellency the Governor-General to convey 
a humble address to His Majesty the King assuring him of its loyal 
support in bringing to a successful issue the momentous conflict 
which has been forced upon him in defence of the principles of 
liberty and of international honour, and of its wholehearted deter- 
mination to take all measures necessary for defending the interests 
of the Union and for co-operation with His Majesty’s Governments 
of the United Kingdom and his Dominions to maintain the security 
and integrity of the Empire.” 

The Government, as all the world knows, was defeated by a majority 
of 13, which included the members representing the Dominion Party, 
a result, as the general election in 1943 amply showed, fully conformable 
to the wishes of the vast majority of the inhabitants of the Union, both 
European and non-European, who will remain eternally grateful to 
General Smuts, with his co-leaders, Colonel Stallard and Mr. Madeley, 
for their true perception of the call of allegiance and loyalty, of honour 
and of duty, which in the light of subsequent circumstances has been so 
completely vindicated. 

It is not necessary now to attempt to deal with the great events of 
the intervening years, which lie outside the scope of this pamphlet. 
Victory is now in sight; and with its approach the minds of men are 
turning, as is essential, to those post-war problems the correct solution 
of which will determine how far, having won the war, the Peace will not 
this time be lost. 

C. W. A. Courter. 


HITLER, IN 1944 


To nail mankind upon an Iron Cross— 

Such was the plot: by this you strove for fame. 
Then Justice, interposing, thundered forth, 
Leaving you nought but curses on your name. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THERE was once upon a time a troop of boy scouts which was 
extremely proud of its record. Its members used to sit 
around the camp fire telling each other that no other troop 
lived up to the boy scout code as well as they did. Then 
somebody came along and upset everything by telling them 
that the boy scout code did not require them to give a piece 
of good advice, but to do a good deed each day. That made 
a lot of difference—and they now sit around the camp fire 
sighing for the good old days when self-esteem could be easily 
and painlessly acquired. 

The United States has passed through a very similar 
experience. At one time United States foreign policy con- 
sisted of little more than giving good advice. When it came 
to making speeches and laying down principles, the State 
Department could point to its record with pride. The State 
Department could match its principles against the actions 
of any other foreign office any day. If anybody was so rash as 
to suggest that it was a little hypocritical to lay down a stan- 
dard of conduct for others to follow which you never intended 
to follow yourself, the State Department could always squelch 
such ignorant criticism by pointing out that the United States 
had a neutrality act, which effectively tied its hands behind 
its back, leaving only its mouth to operate freely. 

It is easy to pull a principle out of a hat suitable for any 
occasion, but it is considerably harder to find a clear-cut 
solution of a concrete issue. For one thing foreign issues 
seldom exist in a vacuum. In moving toward the solution 
of one issue, you find yourself blocking the way to. the solution 
of another. In the world of practical events there often has 
to be compromise and adjustment. But it is difficult to admit 
this and at the same time maintain that high principles stand 
as they did before. 

In the good old days, if the Secretary of State had laid 
down a code of international conduct, he would have received 
nothing but applause, and foreign countries would have been 
asked how they intended to put it into effect. But when 
Secretary Hull issued a set of seventeen principles late in 
March they were met with criticism rather than applause 
and it was the State Department which was asked how it 
intended to put them into effect. It was even suggested that 
some of the policies actually followed by the United States 
were not an application of the seventeen principles enunciated. 

There are two main reasons why American foreign policy 
cannot be as definite and as concrete as the critics would like ; 
one is due to the American political situation, and the other 
arises from the necessities of the war. The domestic situation 
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is responsible for an embarrassing dilemma. The President 
cannot commit the United States without the backing of 
Congress. After the tragedy of President Wilson at Versailles 
every foreign office must be aware of this fact. But Congress 
for its part cannot very well agree or disagree unless it is 
presented with specific issues on which to register its agree- 
ment or disagreement. It is not enough for it to accept in 
vague terms (as it has already done) the principle of post-war 
international collaboration. It is more important to know 
how it will exercise its interest in and concern over foreign 
events in actual cases. If specific issues are raised during an 
election year, however, they will inevitably become the foot- 
ball of the rival political teams. Divergent opinions instead 
of being reconciled will become more extreme and the hope 
of settling the issues will be diminished rather than increased. 
Yet if issues are not raised this year the war in Europe may be 
over before the United States has been able to make its atti- 
tude on those issues known. 

The Administration must try and strike a balance between 
two factors. The first of these factors is that unless inter- 
national issues are taken up while the binding cement of 
opposition to a common foe is still strong, their solution will 
be harder. When peace comes points of divergence on inter- 
national matters will be more obvious than points of agree- 
ment, while under war conditions, points of agreement are 
more impressive than points of divergence. The second factor 
is that if controversial issues are taken up now they are likely 
to get caught in the mangle of domestic politics. 

The Administration early this year attempted to press 
forward its plan for currency stabilisation, aviation, shipping 
and several other matters, and arranged for preliminary 
conferences about them in order that they could be well 
advanced during the time in which the unity born of common 
military effort was still powerful. Unfortunately they ran 
afoul of the other factor, namely the over-sensitive domestic 
condition due to the approaching electoral campaign. Post- 
war currency problems for example were at once seized upon 
as a political issue by Republican Congressmen who called 
attention to the Constitutional provision that control of 
currency was a matter which only Congress could decide. 

The necessity of maintaining harmony among the United 
Nations is perhaps an even greater reason for not flatly 
announcing the American attitude on specific issues than is 
the internal political situation. The military necessity of 
winning the war must override every other consideration. 
For that reason it was made number one of Secretary Hull’s 
Seventeen Basic Principles of American foreign policy. The 
Polish-Russian boundary dispute might be taken as an illus- 
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tration of how difficult it is for the United States to take a 
definite stand. If the problem was raised in an acute form 
immediately it would at once become a controversial issue in 
American politics. Americans of Polish descent would 
vigorously support the Polish point of view, and Congressmen 
anxious for their vote would make pledges and promises 
which would leave little room for adjustment and make any 
diplomatic manceuvring by the State Department impos- 
sible. At the same time an assertion by the United States 
that the Atlantic Charter pledge of no territorial aggrandise- 
ment and no territorial changes without the consent of the 
people concerned must be rigidly observed would mean con- 
troversy with Russia. 

It would be just as impossible for the United States to 
support the policy of one of its allies which did not appear to 
be in keeping with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, as 
it would be to oppose it. The choice is not, of course, limited 
to support or opposition. The United States need do neither ; 
it can accept without approval. Yet if the area of acceptance 
of conditions without approval becomes too wide, then the 
danger of America failing to collaborate in the post-war world 
becomes too great. The old Isolationist argument was that 
America had no concern with European boundaries and 
Europe’s traditional rivalries. Now the Administration policy 
has to be based on very much the same kind of argument. 
Foreign commentators often discuss whether the United 
States will revert to isolation after the war, as though it were 
solely an American problem, dependent upon conditions 
inside America. It may in actual fact depend far more upon 
the actions and policies of foreign nations. If they adopt 
too many policies which the United States feels it cannot 
support its reaction will be to wash its hands of the whole 
business once again. 

Complaints that foreign nations have failed to live up to 
accepted ideals of international conduct are sometimes not 
altogether sincere, but it is important that too much ammuni- 
tion should not be provided for those who are in their heart 
of hearts opposed to American participation in world affairs. 
Towards the end of March Miss Jessie Sumner, a former 
Isolationist from Illinois, said in the House of Representatives, 
“‘who cares whether Europe is ruled by Hitler or Stalin. 
The difference between those two ambitious tyrants is not 
worth the life of a single American boy . . . the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, admitted in a Senate hearing last week, that 
his only foreign policy until the war ends is to win the war. 
What a decrepit idea that is. Does he think that Americans 
are fighting this war just to show that we can win a fight ?” 
She then went on to criticise the policy of not taking a deter- 
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mined stand here and now against the policies of any ally 
which were contrary to American conceptions of what the 
war was about. Representatives of small European nations, 
she asserted, greeted this “escapist philosophy” with a 
tragic laugh. They say, ‘‘ If you Americans cannot force 
Stalin to cough up the aggressions which are making him 
master of Europe now, you never can. Now his army is 
engaged. Now you are giving him lend-lease. Now you 
have an army in Europe, but you will have no hold whatever 
on him after the war is over. We surrendered our countries 
to Hitler to avoid destruction. Now you come over to liberate 
us. Your bombers are killing our children, destroying our 
property. Before you are through you will have demolished 
two thousand years of civilisation. And what do you give 
us instead? Stalin.” Sympathy for countries which sur- 
rendered to Hitler to avoid destruction may seem a little 
displaced. But the general picture of a Europe after the war 
which Miss Sumner presents, one no better but rather worse 
than it would have been if Hitler’s aggression had been per- 
mitted to proceed unchecked, is a dangerous one to project 
on the screen of American opinion. 

When issues exist which cannot be met by strict adherence 
to accepted principles, or when issues exist about which 
divergent views are held by various nations, the tendency is 
therefore to keep quiet about them. There is room for doubt- 
ing, however, the assumption that if issues are brought into 
the open, and different nations are revealed as having different 
attitudes, harmony would really be seriously hampered. Mr. 
Jack Spratt it may be remembered differed from Mrs. Spratt 
on a fundamental gastronomical principle. But despite this 
difference, according to the most reliable authorities, they 
were able to live together in uninterrupted matrimonial bliss. 

As though in compensation for the inability to solve and 
unwillingness to face big issues, the State Department has 
followed recently a policy of getting tough about smaller 
issues. 

An accompaniment of those good old days when an 
unpleasant situation was met with a ringing speech was a 
convenient formula of meeting every diplomatic difficulty 
by blaming the British. Nearly all foreign controversy could 
be funnelled through this one single channel. There was 
something nice and cosy about a squabble with the British. 
They never grew rough and answered back and were more 
inclined to be apologetic than resentful. Now that critics 
who used to discuss the failure of other countries to live up 
to American principles have turned on the American State 
Department, and have begun to criticise it, official irritability 
at times shows a tendency to revert to the familiar pattern of 
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putting the blame on Britain. America with its 5,000,000 
Poles takes a great interest in the Polish frontier dispute, 
and it was natural that Secretary Hull should be asked how his 
general principles would be applied in this specific case. A 
group of 24 Congressmen who visited the Secretary reported 
afterwards that this was officially regarded as an Anglo- 
Russian controversy, with the United States acting in the 
réle of peacemaker. 

This was a conception of events which called to mind 
past occasions in which the United States official voice 
(whatever may have been its private feelings) exhorted the 
President of Czechoslovakia and the Chancellor of the German 
Reich to please settle their differences peaceably, or the 
President of Poland.and the Chancellor of the Reich not to 
allow their dispute over Danzig and the Polish Corridor to 
degenerate into armed conflict. 

There are far too many Administration officials who apply 
the term “ pro-British ”’ to a colleague in much the same tone 
as they would call him “ pro-Nazi.” There are far too many 
silly men around the State Department who take the view 
that these British are smart and must be kept at arm’s length 
—meaning the United States should take their shirts. It is 
perhaps a gospel of perfection to hope that some day those 
responsible for American policy will ask themselves, “‘ Are 
we and the British partners or not?” If the answer is in the 
affirmative they should call in the heads of Divisions and tell 
them to see that their subordinates talk sense, with the added 
admonition that they would be held personally responsible 
for any nonsense emanating from their division. But when 
no such effort is made it is hard to prevent the unworthy 
suspicion arising that these rumours and trouble causing 
complaints are not entirely distasteful to those in authority. 


Washington. DENYS SMITH. 


THE INVASION OF EUROPE 


WHEN the invasion of Europe begins, there may be a delay 
in the publication of The National Review. This may be 
caused either by the difficulty of getting copy to the 
printers, or the difficulty of getting the printed copies 
sent to our readers. In case such unpunctuality occurs 
we ask, beforehand, for the indulgence of our subscribers. 


Epitor, National Review. 


“THE HUMAN SITUATION ” 


To name the book that has influenced me is a challenging 
question for one who, like many, has found in books the 
prime pleasure of life; who is by trade a seller of them, by 
accident a writer. 

The book, above all others, that influenced me came to me 
in my ‘forties, came to me perhaps when, sick of myself and 
tired of asking what I am and what I ought to be, came to me 
with a stimulating challenge and has given me an abiding 
satisfaction. It is a book to which—at any time and at all 
times—in sickness and in health—I can turn, never for worse 
and always for the better. You may wonder to what book 
this somewhat lengthy preliminary leads. Well—the book has 
an imposing title—it is called The Human Situation and is by 
William Macneile Dixon. 

Professor Dixon is Emeritus Professor of English Language 
and Literature of the University of Glasgow and The Human 
Situation was first delivered as The Gifford, Lectures of 1935- 
1937: 

It is a remarkable book. It is perhaps the most popular 
book of philosophy of the day. I know of two men at least 
who have each bought and given away over a score of copies, 
and the publishers themselves must have been amazed at the 
continuing demand for a book which, even now in the cheap 
edition, costs 10s. 6d. 

Plain men—and prelates and philosophers—have all had 
a good word for it. To take an example, all the way from the 
United States of America, The New York Times says “‘ Beauty 
flashes from every page,’”’ and its reviewer stresses it as per- 
haps the most important book of its kind which the 2oth 
century has yet produced. To read it, he declares, is to share 
“an exciting adventure.” 

The aim of the book is, frankly, to answer the most impor- 
tant question for ali of us. It seeks to explain the meaning 
of existence ; it sets out to tell why we are, if the answer can 
be found, and whither we go. It is the answer to the challenge 
which every thinking man and woman must have felt, the 
challenge as to what is man’s destiny. 


“* Up from Earth’s centre by the Seventh Gate. 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, 
And many Knots unravel’d by the Road ; 
But not the Knot of Human Death and Fate. 
There was a Door to which I found no Key :” 


Macneile Dixon in The Human Situation tries to find the 
key. He strips the whole business of Being bare and will 
accept no conjectures, no equivocation, no evasion. He faces 
the facts at their baldest, their barest or basest, at their 
indisputable, fundamental level, The systems which seek to 
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instruct us—theistic, atheistic, the doctrines of Buddha or of 
Christ, the great religions of the East—all have offered an 
explanation, but he says 


“In the great matters, it is now common knowledge that we have 
no knowledge, unless it be sufficient to advise us of the utter folly 
of all dogmatism. Reason, forall the flourishing of her trumpets, has 
had no greater success in illuminating the grand problems than the 
imagination. From the central keep of the world’s mystery, its 
arrows fall idly back, as from the walls of the medieval castle the 
bolts of the archers.” 


So he clears the ground and asks us what equipment we 
have to face these problems. He says that courage is man’s 
unfailing weapon. He has never been daunted. 


““ Were the soul of man easily alarmed, it would long ago, one 
thinks, have perished out of the earth. It has stood its ground 
against the giants and dragons, the material powers and terrors, 
amid which its lot is cast . . . an enduring heart has been given 
by the gods to mortals. The human soul is inured to hardship. 
Its resilience is not spent, nor its natural strength abated. 

‘It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper.’ 
No stranger to bad news, it will not cower and shudder under the 
disdain or contempt of this or any future day.” 


Man, then, is equal to the Human Situation that faces 
him, but he must measure his task with no illusions. For him, 
whatever else there may be, there is no security. He is born 
to trouble. He has seen down the long corridors of time the 
collapse of ancient monarchies, the flight of kings. He has 
seen new Cesars arise and democracy, which was everywhere 
praised half a century ago, appear on its way to be abandoned. 
Parliamentary institutions are threatened. By a strange 
paradox, India and China seem to place their hopes in the 
very devices which Europe has surrendered. 

These things he sees. Nature, Macneile Dixon asserts— 
and these lectures were delivered in 1935—has no guarantee 
that she will not produce “another Napoleon, who, like a 
whirlwind, indifferent to all moral judgments, will scatter 
people like chaff.”” He reminds us that in the heyday of the 
Roman Empire its civilisation seemed founded upon a rock 
but that it fell, and, for five centuries, Europe weltered in a 
sea of violence. 


“Tt may be that the world is on the way to become what it has 
never been, a home of rest for the gentle and timid, a sequestered 
garden for those who hate the turmoil of the sea. I can well under- 
stand the religious fear, the humanitarian horror of its sullen skies, 
its mounting waves, and devouring storms, the disrelish for battle, 
murder and sudden death, the war in nature and the war in man. 
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Life, as Christianity has always taught, as all clear-eyed observers 
have known, is a perilous adventure, and a perilous adventure for 
men and nations it will, I fear, remain.” 


He asks us, in his examination of ourselves, following this 
robust doctrine, if we really desire to live in safety. He 
challenges us by demanding whose lives we read with the 
greatest interest and admiration—are they the lives of men 
lapped in comfort from the cradle to the grave ? 

These things were said less than 10 years ago. They came 
to me then. They came in a world passionately seeking 
security as its goal. Its slogan was “ Safety First.” The 
politicians of all parties preached ease and comfort. Their 
nostrums were less work, more wages, less responsibility for the 
rich, greater leisure for the poor. They dreamed of a world in 
which there were no jungles—a world in which even in the 
Zoo the lion would lie down with the lamb in the same cage. 
They preached appeasement. 

The Human Situation brought me back to realities. It 
re-stated history. It demanded that I ask myself if all was 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds. It influenced 


me in that it drove me back into politics with a contempt for 


those who, it seemed to me, were engaged—as someone has 
said—in decorating the saloon of a sinking liner. It made me 
see the silliness of pacifism—the idiocy of disarmament—the 
futility of those who cried ‘‘ Peace’’ when there was no peace 
discernible. 

The Human Situation was for mea disturbing book. It 
called me back to the Holy War. 

Like most of us who had been in the old war, I didn’t like 
to think that I had lost friends—seen suffering—endured all 
for nothing. I would have liked to believe those who called 
from the mast head that all was well. The Human Situation 
gave me a sadder—but a saner—vision. 

But if this book were only a book to widen political views 
it would be no more than many another of the same kind. 
Burke’s Thoughts on Present Discontents was such a book. 
Norman Angell’s Great Illusion was. another. Macneile 
Dixon’s book for me is more—much more than merely a call 
to arms—a call to the political arena. 

It shook me in the present. It took away the danger of 
my believing that the end of man was his submergence in a 
sea of universal benevolence. It delivered me from the idea 
that man’s destiny was a garden city—a minimum wage and 
cocoa in cafés instead of beer in pubs. 

It put an end to these things, but it took me further. It 
gave me—what a lucky phrase it is—the hang of things—not 
man hanging in a gallows of hopelessness, but man hanging on 
to the high hopes of heaven. 
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Politics, science, philosophy, he reviews them all and 
comes to the poets. In them man may put his trust and not 
be confounded. 

Like William Wordsworth, Dixon sees man cometh from 
afar and hath not here his setting. 

He reminds us how, in the infant not yet born, the eye is 
formed in embryo for a light it has never seen—that man’s 
courage and faith in his future is not a passport to an imaginary 
country. He raises the tempo of existence. He brings it to 
high levels. Like William James, he bids us to be loyal to the 
ship’s company and not fly overwhelmed by doubt from a 
situation albeit human but not less “ very difficult.” He 
urges me not just to think myself as mortal but, in so far as I 
may, practice immortality. 

In such an examination of the book—which most of all 
books has influenced me—I am handicapped in that I can 
only offer very inadequate impressions of a great writer. He 
speaks—obviously—best for himself. His most devoted dis- 
ciple falls far short of his genius. 

I commend this book. It is not the book for every man 
though it is addressed to every man. It will uplift him— 
inspire him—instruct him ; it will influence him in that none 
can leave it without knowing the worst and having faith in 
the best. It has lifted me from doubt and uncertainty, from 
confusion and despair, into a recognition of the greatness of 
living—the beauty and the blessedness of courage—the 
grandeur of existence which exists for all who will lift their 
eyes to see. Macneile Dixon has enlisted me—enrolled me— 
recognised me as one of the “singular race of indomitable 
philosophising, poetical beings ’’ who are “ resolute to carry 
the Banner of Becoming to unimaginable heights,” and con- 
firmed me in my belief—beyond all peradventure—that I and 
all who share our common human situation may, as “a 
creature of promise,” be admitted into the divine society. 

You may say, ‘‘ How can such a book influence me ? It is 
a combination of science, philosophy, of eloquent rhetoric and 
poetry !”’ 

Let me confess—that is just what the book is, but its shape 
and plan and purpose, its frankness, its nobility of mind, its 
original quality, its daring, its willingness to take the worst 
that we know or conceive and upon it build a justification for 
man in the present and a hope for the future—these are the 
qualities which make it the book which has influenced me as 
none other I have read in half a century—or, indeed, can ever 
hope to read. 

WILLIAM Y. DARLING. 


POPE AND GULLIVER 


(WiTH A NEw Poem BY HIS HAND) 


ALTHOUGH 200 years have passed since Alexander Pope’s 
death on May 30, 1744, and although during that time his 
poems have been edited more frequently and meticulously 
than those of any other English poet except Shakespeare, 
many problems of text and date, and even of attribution, still 
await solution. The well-known misquotation, that Pope 
could not even drink tea without a stratagem, is not so wide 
of the mark as such sayings tend to be. Nevertheless, recent 
research has shown that concealment in literary matters was 
frequently forced on him by the actions of others—friends 
as well as enemies—and that, if, like one of his own Homeric 
heroes, he sometimes made his way “ dark through paths 
oblique,” it was, more often than not, a quite blameless ramble. 
Thus it has happened that many of Pope’s occasional and 
miscellaneous pieces, which, for one reason or another, were 
first printed anonymously and left unacknowledged all his 
life, have only since his death been attributed to him. And 
the probability that all those “ unofficial ’’ poems of his have 


not even now been discovered or authenticated, is suggested - 


by the identification of yet one more in the present article. 

Amongst the more important of these anonymous pieces 
is a set of four, known as the “ Gulliver’’ poems, which are 
now generally assumed to be Pope’s, though his responsibility 
for them has never hitherto been properly examined. Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels was published on October 28, 1726; and 
the earliest recorded allusion to the poems is found in a letter 
— Pope to Swift, written about February 18, 1727, as 
ollows :— 


“You received, I hope, some commendatory verses from a 
horse and a Lilliputian to Gulliver; and an heroic Epistle of Mrs. 
Gulliver. The bookseller would fain have printed them before the 
second edition of the book [Guwlliver’s Travels], but I would not 
permit it without your approbation : nor doI much like them. You 
see how much like a poet I write. . . .” 


Of Swift’s reply nothing has survived ; but that he con- 
sented to their inclusion in his book is inferred from their 
presence in the forefront of the “‘ Second Edition,” published 


(according to the newspapers of the day) on May 4, 1727. 


The announcement runs :— 


“* This Day is publish’d, the 2d Edition of Travels into several 
remote Nations of the World. By Lemuel Gulliver . . . In Two 
Volumes. To which are prefix’d, several Copies of Verses Explana- 
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tory and Commendatory, never before printed. Printed for B, Motte. 
. « « The Verses may be had single ; price 6d.” 


On examination, these two publications—the Verses alone, 
and the same prefixed to Gulliver’s Travels—are found to 
contain, not three poems, as might have been expected from 
Pope’s letter, but most frequently four, and occasionally five, 
and all alike anonymous. Moreover, the same four pieces 
appear in all copies of both issues, and always in the following 
order :— 


(i) To Quinbus Flestrin, the Man-Mountain, A Lil- 
liputian Ode. 
(ui) The Lamentation of Glumdalclitch. A Pastoral. 
(iii) To Lemuel Gulliver. The Grateful Address of the 
Unhappy Houyhnhnms. 
(iv) Mary Gulliver to Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 


The fifth poem, found in a few copies of both issues, is en- 
titled, 
The Words of the King of Brobdingnag. 


But whenever it appears in either issue, this piece invariably 
consists of a pasted-in insertion of two leaves printed from the 
same setting of type (except for an alteration of page numbers 
and catchword). It is therefore evident, that, subsequent to 
Pope’s letter to Swift, two further additions were made to the 
“‘commendatory verses,” namely, The Lamentation of Glum- 
dalchtch, which was written in time to be set up with the 
three poems Pope mentioned; and The Words of the King, 
which was not set up in type until some time after both issues 
of the Verses had been printed and published, when it was 
added to the unsold copies by inserting its two leaves, midway 
in the separate publication, and at the end of the section 
prefixed to Gulliver’s Travels. And there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that these modifications of the scheme sub- 
mitted to Swift were due to anyone except its originator 
Pope. 

The first four pieces are of course readily available to the 
reader, having been printed in practically all editions of 
Pope’s works since Roscoe thought them his and first included 
them in the canon in 1824. On the contrary, the fifth poem, 
owing to its having been inserted in so few copies of the 
Verses, has been consistently missed or overlooked by all 
Pope’s editors to date, with the result that except for its 
first two or three appearances, it seems never to have been 
reprinted hitherto—at least since the 18th century. The 
poem is as follows: 


THE WORDS OF THE 


KING or BROBDINGNAG, 


As he held Captain Guitiver between his Finger 


and Thumb for the Inspection of the Sages 
and Learned Men of the Court. 


N Miniature see Nazure’s Power appear ; 
[wnich wings the Sun-born Insects of the Air, 
Which frames the Harvest-bug, too small for Sight, 
And forms the Bones and Muscles of the Mite ! 
Here view him stretch’d. The Microscope explains, 
That the Blood, circling, flows in human Veins ; 
See, in the Tube he pants, and sprawling lies, 
Stretches his little Hands, and rolls his Eyes ! 


‘Smit with his Countrey’s Love, I’ve heard him prate 
Of Laws and Manners in his Pigmy State. 
By Travel, generous Souls enlarge the mind, 
Which home-bred Prepossession had confin’d ; 
Yet will he boast of many Regions known, 
But still, with partial Love, extol his own. 
He talks of Senates, and of Courtly Tribes, 
Admires their Ardour, but forgets their Bribes ; 
Of hireling Lawyers tells the just Decrees, 
Applauds their Eloquence, but sinks their Fees. 
Yet who his Countrey’s partial Love can blame ? 
*Tis sure some Virtue to conceal its Shame. 


The World’s the native City of the Wise ; 
He sees his Britain with a Mother’s Eyes ; 
Softens Defects, and heightens all its Charms, 
Calls it the Seat of Empire, Arts and Arms ! 
Fond of his Hillock Isle, his narrow Mind 
Thinks Worth, Wit, Learning, to that Spot confin’d ; 
Thus Ants, who for a Grain employ their Cares, 
Think all the Business of the Earth is theirs. 
Thus Honey-combs seem Palaces to Bees ; 
And Mites imagine all the World a Cheese. 


When Pride in such contemptuous Beings lies, 
In Beetles, Britons, Bugs and Butterflies, 
Shall we, like Reptiles, glory in Conceit ? 
Humility’s the Virtue of the Great. 
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Although this poem shares the same occasion, subject, 
publication, and (presumably) author with the other four, 
there is no direct testimony on record of their common origin. 
Nevertheless, what evidence there is points in no uncertain 
manner to Pope as the author of the whole set. To begin at 
the beginning : there cannot be any reasonable doubt that at 
least the three poems Pope sent to Swift (Nos. i, iii and iv, 
which may be called the “letter group”’) were written by 
himself ; because, although he nowhere publicly acknowledged 
them, his words to Swift—especially in the last two sentences 
quoted—are an implicit confession of authorship, and there- 
fore virtual proof. Further corroboration, if needed, is to be 
found in the fact that Pope never sent other people’s poems 
about in his letters in just that manner, though often his own ; 
and that each of the three poems is found on examination to 
contain both matter and phraseology which can be paralleled 
elsewhere in his works. Next, as regards the Lamentation 
(No. ii), it is perhaps not without significance that when, 
shortly after the publication of the Verses, Pope decided to 
include some of them in the “‘ Last Volume ”’ of his and Swift’s 
Miscellanies, 1727 (then intended to be published in October, 
1727, but eventually postponed to March, 1728), he chose 
only two of the pieces sent to Swift (Nos. i and iv), and sub- 
stituted the Lamentation for the Houyhnhnm poem (No. iii). 
For Pope’s grouping the Lamentation with the Ode and the 
Epistle, again suggests a common source—a suggestion which 
grows more convincing when the Lamentation is likewise 
found to contain a number of echoes from his other poems. 

Much of this argument also applies to the forgotten fifth 
poem, The Words of the King, in which Pope’s style is manifest 
even more clearly than in the known four. Though so short 
a poem, it contains several of his distinctive mannerisms, each 
of which, in other contexts, the present writer has had occa- 
sion to comment on elsewhere. For example, Pope had a 
strange fondness for the phrase, ‘ Smit with ... ,”’ which 
in his youth he had probably adopted from Milton who used 
it once in Paradise Lost. Thus the ninth line of the poem reads, 
“Smit with his Countrey’s Love, I’ve heard him prate,” 
which has most curious echoes in a line Pope wrote about the 
same time in the Dunciad, ‘‘ And smit with love of Poesy and 
Prate ”’ (II, 350), with which may also be cited, ‘‘ Smit with 
the love of sister-arts,’”’ from the early Epistle to Mr. Jervas ; 
altogether nearly a dozen examples of his use of the phrase 
could be cited at need. Similarly, Pope was peculiar amongst 
his contemporaries in his almost habitual use of the adverbial 
“sure”? at the beginning of a line; it appears thus in his 
works some fifty times. One example only need be quoted : 
“Tis sure the hardest science to forget ’’ (Eloisa to Abelard) ; 
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the parallel in the poem being, “’Tis sure some Virtue to 
conceal its Shame ’”’ (line 20). Another very characteristic 
device of Pope’s, employed by him quite frequently in his 
poems and occasionally in his prose, was the trick of the 
incongruous context, which consisted of naming some object 
of worth or excellence in a list (more or less alliterative) of 
trivial, base, or contemptible things. And here in the poem 
(line 32) is a typical example of it, “‘ In Beetles, Britons, Bugs 
and Butterflies.” This matches a similar line in the Rape of 
the Lock, ‘“‘ Men, Monkies, Lap-dogs, Parrots, perish all ’”’ ; 
and there is yet another example in the same poem, “ Puffs, 
Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux.’’ Space allows only 
one more parallel to be cited in this place, namely, the rather 
unusual locution, “‘ employ their Cares.” (line 27), which was 
used by Pope with some frequency ; earlier and later examples 
from his pen being ‘“‘ our Cares employ ”’ (Essay on Criticism), 
and “ his Cares employ ” (Epistle to Burlington). 

But the case for Pope’s authorship of the fifth Gulliver 
poem, in common with the others, must also be able to dis- 
prove, or explain away, previous attributions of them to 
other authors. For it should be remembered that the original 
four poems were anonymous and have been thought to be 
Pope’s only since Roscoe included them in the canon in 1824 
(when he reprinted them from the Dublin edition of the 
Gulliver poems, 1727, which does not contain The Words of 
the King). John Gay’s name was the first to be publicly 
associated with any of these poems, when, in 1777, the 
“‘ Miscellanies group ”’ (Nos. i, ii and iv) were included in his 
Poetical Works by Bell, without explanation. But although 
no evidence was advanced for giving these, and only these, to 
Gay, the same three poems had in fact been privately at- 
tributed to him as early as 1731, in notes written in two copies 
of the “Last Volume” of Miscellanies which the Earl of 
Oxford gave to his wife and daughter that year. Both copies 
are still treasured at Welbeck Abbey ; the Countess’s copy, 
however, gives only Nos. i and ii of the Gulliver poems to 
Gay, leaving No. iv unascribed, while Lady Peggy’s copy 
gives him all three. There is also amongst the Oxford papers 
at Welbeck an anonymous transcript of No. i, entitled, 
** Glumdalcliths Lamentation a Pastoral,’ which has been. 
carefully corrected in Oxford’s own hand. This copy was 
evidently taken from an earlier as well as longer version than 
the one published, which, by the time it had reached the 


printer’s hand from Pope’s, had been drastically revised and 
rearranged, and shortened by at least 12 lines deleted here 
and there. Later still, some slight further revision was made 
when Pope included it with the other two in Miscellanies. 
Now it is worth noting that when, exactly 50 years later, 
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Bell printed the “ Miscellanies group ”’ as Gay’s, he printed 
with them a new fourth piece, entitled, The Man-Mountatn’s 
Answer to the Lilliputian Verses. This poem has no connection 
whatever with Pope, and never has been attributed to him ; 
and as it is only an answer to his “ Lilliputian Verses ’”’ (To 
Quinbus Flestrin), and frankly imitates it, it is almost certainly 
not his, though it may be Gay’s as is claimed. Indeed, Gay’s 
most recent editor, Mr. G. C. Faber, includes The Man- 
Mountain’s Answer as authentic Gay, at the same time that 
he denies his author’s right to the “ Miscellanies group” ; 
but though he refuses to include them amongst the poet’s 
works, he thinks it just possible that Gay wrote the Lamenta- 
tion, but not probable, it being ‘‘ more in the style of Pope.” 

Ascriptions to other people have been made from time to 
time on as little evidence. For example, the Dublin edition 
of Swift’s Works, III, 1735 (and some later editions) included 
the “‘ Miscellanies group ”’ with the note: “ The three follow- 
ing poems were written, as we are informed, by Doctor 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay.’ And the original set 
of the four “‘ commendatory verses ’’ is still credited to Henry 
Carey in the catalogues of the British Museum and other 
libraries, possibly as the result of a confusion between them 
and still another imitation of the Lilliputian Ode (To Quinbus 
Flestrin), which was actually written, signed and published by 
Carey himself, under the title, A Lzlliputian Ode on thetr 
Majesties’ Accession. Such hasty or arbitrary ascriptions, 
uncorroborated by evidence and contradicting or disregarding 
the few certainties about the poems, cannot be taken seriously. 
A working hypothesis that will cover all the known facts may 
therefore perhaps be attempted in conclusion. 

It appears that Pope, who had not seen Gulliver's Travels 
before its publication on October 28, 1726 (‘‘ Upon my word 
I never saw it, till printed.”—Letter to Caryll, December, 


1726), was so excited on reading it that he wrote three poems 


on various characters in it, and sent them to Swift in February, 
with the suggestion—no matter whose it was originally— 
that they should appear in the forefront of the second edition 


‘of the book. And when Swift fell in with the idea, Pope, 


possibly with Gay at his elbow (as had often happened before), 
proceeded to draft the first sketch of yet another Gulliver 
poem, the Lamentation, a copy of which presently reached 
Lord Oxford, probably by Gay’s instrumentality and not 
impossibly in his autograph ; for in their earlier collaborations 
Gay often acted as secretary, and only a few months pre- 
viously, after Pope’s accident, had been for a time his aman- 
uensis. In this way, Lord Oxford, the friend of both Pope 


' and Gay, could have obtained his copy of the early version 


of the poem, and himself corrected its errors of transcription. 
4—2 
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It would also seem to be about this time that Gay wrote his 
Answer to Pope’s Lilliputian Ode, which Pope apparently did 
not like well enough to use. Thus, sooner or later, Oxford, 
or his ladies, knowing or hearing that Gay had been occupied } 4 | 
on poems about Gulliver's Travels, came to assume that | Tm 
the Lamentation and one or both of its companion pieces in { 45s. 
Miscellanies were his likewise, and marked them in their | pio; 
copies accordingly. The last stage was that shortly after the | of} 
four ‘‘commendatory verses ’’ had been published both | yer 
‘“‘ single ”’ and “ prefix’d,’’ Pope was moved to write the fifth { mar 
poem, The Words of the King, which was at once set up in |  gpe 
type, printed by itself on a quarter-sheet, and inserted in the | gam 
unsold copies of both issues of the Verses. con 
To sum up, the probabilities of Pope’s authorship of the | oo 
first four Gulliver poems (with Gay’s possible collaboration [ _piec 
in the Lamentation) are so overwhelming that, unless and until {| whi 
they are proved to have been written by Gay or another—a | sm; 
remote prospect—they must not only retain their present | of : 
places in the Pope canon as attributed pieces, but be accom- ; day: 
panied henceforward by the fifth Gulliver poem—The Words 
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GERMANY now has all occupied Europe rationed and organised | sae 

in her own interests, and is able to send food from one count ee 
to another, although both countries may be short of food, and 
so keep the level of supply at just what height in any country 
she wishes, just as the Metropolitan Water Board controls 
the levels of their numerous reservoirs, each at its appro- 
priate level in relation to the amount of water the Board can 
command. In the case of Greece, the Germans made a calcula- 
tion and came to the conclusion that they would lose more 
than they would gain by trying to preserve the economy and 
life of Greece. They came to the conclusion that it was not 
worth the extra effort because Greece was a large importer of 
foodstuffs and had very little to contribute to the German war 
machine. So they simply let Greece starve with the cold, 

calculated brutality which is characteristic of them | 

[The Earl of Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, 

in the House of Lords, March 17.] that 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM REMEMBERS 


A Minctep Cume. By Sir Thomas Beecham. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
THE BATON AND THE JACKBOOT. By Berta Geissmar. (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s.) Sir Thomas Beecham calls his book “leaves from an auto- 
biography,” and it contains as much of his memories between the year 
of his birth and 1923 as he chooses to give us. For these I, for one, am 
very grateful, not only because they tell, from his point of view, about 
many episodes of musical history in England of which I was a keen 
spectator, but also because the author has brought to his writing desk the 
same determination to give an artistic performance as he brings to the 
conductor’s podium. I have read several notices of this most entertaining 
book of which none have done justice, in my opinion, to its merits as a 
piece of literature. It is composed, albeit unevenly, with a sense of style 
which, as in the autobiographical books of Berlioz and Dame Ethel 
Smyth, makes it stand out, with them, far above the very dreary firmament 
of musical autobiography. It was not for nothing that, in his young 
days, he consulted a historian about his literary style, received most 
outspoken correction and thereafter took the opportunity of reading 
voraciously the dramatists and other writers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. ‘The result is that he knows how to phrase a sentence as well 
as a musical passage ; and this accomplishment enables him, not only to 
express his thoughts with lucidity, but also to tell an amusing story with 
admirable point. Sometimes, in the earlier parts of the book which tell 
of his youth in Lancashire, he almost consciously imitates. For instance, 
had not Tristram Shandy been written, we should hardly have had Sir 
Thomas’ description of the scene that occurred when he, hitherto an 
exemplary child who had provided no unwelcome surprises in the 
family, appeared one night, being then six years old, in the drawing-room 
and asked to learn the piano : 

* The spectacles fell from my grandfather’s nose as if removed 
by magic; the book he was reading dropped just as precipitately 
from my father’s hands to the floor; my mother tried to scream, 
but surprise deprived her of voice ; and my old nurse, nicknamed 
Tiny, who. was of immense physique and suffered from heart 
trouble, burst into tears and nearly fainted away. I was hurried 
quickly out of the room and submitted to an exhaustive examination, 
as if I had been a complicated piece of machinery run down in some 
vital part; but as nothing untoward was revealed I was returned 
to bed, and the little party went below again to determine what was 
to be done next. The debate was long and animated, but once the 
shock of bewilderment had worn off, it began to be glimpsed that 
the crisis was less physiological than spiritual.” 

We do not ask Sir Thomas to place his hand on his heart and swear 
that all his details are accurate, either in this instance or in the quite 
entrancing narrations of the performance of Salome before the Lord 
Chamberlain or of the antics of the elderly French professor of the 
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sarrusophone who achieved celebrity in his own country by taking part— 
a part unfortunately of two missed cues and subsequently enforced 
silence—in the first performance of Bantock’s Apollo and the Seaman : 
we simply read them and enjoy. But there are many other passages, not 
comic anecdotes, in which the action of a highly cultivated intelligence 
directed by a dense of literary style affects the reader with that mixture of 
surprise and pleasure which it is the business of art to produce. 

For instance, in the course of the chapter on his first visit to Bayreuth 
in 1899, after describing the hot debates he had with some young German 
students and naval officers who were full of Treitschke and the coming 
victory of Germany over England, he ruminates on the difference between 


those young people and the other side of the German character illustrated - 


by Jean Paul Richter, and continues by the illuminating sentence: “I 
have often thought that if we are seeking an insight into one whole side of 
the Teutonic nature, we can find it more fully revealed than anywhere 
else in the art of Robert Schumann.” He goes on to establish this view 
in a delightful half-page from which I am compelled to quote : 

“Far more completely national and unmistakably representative 
than any before or since is his, the genuine voice in song of his 
countrymen; and all that is best in the German soul is enshrined 
here as a witness to the world of what has been and in days to come 
may be again. Poetry and romance have been acknowledged to be 
more fully present in this music than in any other, Chopin’s and 
Schubert’s excepted. But it is not these qualities in themselves that 
constitute its especial character, for all the really great men possess 
them in larger or smaller measure. It is the individual expression 

- of them which sets Schumann so widely apart from his fellows and 

which takes the form of an intimate approach that salutes us, not 
so much as an audience to be conquered by rhetorical argument as a 
friend to be talked over by gentle persuasion. . . . There is none of 
this platform manner about Schumann, who has accomplished the 
miraculous feat of clothing exquisite and delicate fancies in subtle 
and secret phrases that each one of us feels to have been devised for 
his own particular understanding. To meet this ingratiating 
simplicity and confidential intimacy in an artistically sophisticated 
community is one of the rarest of phenomena. . . . The sentiment 
that inspired them was nourished by the fireside rather than in the 
:  market-place, and was the most valued possession of that older 
Germany, land of toys and the Christmas tree, for whose people, 
perhaps more than any other, home was the centre of the world.” 

These words, written by one who has been a leader in presenting 
modern music to English listeners may perhaps serve to rebuke those 
who turn up their noses at Schumann. 

It is no part of my business to tell Sir Thomas Beecham’s story for him, 
yet it is impossible not to refer to the interesting account of this notable 
musician’s earlier life since it shows from what apparently unpromising 
beginnings a great conductor was made. The son of a successful business 
man, brought up, although with plenty of heard music, in the full 
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atmosphere of Lancashire domesticity, he went to Rossall where he 
stayed the full course, and on to Oxford where he did not, being distracted 
by desires for music and more travel. His father, however, was dis- 
suaded by local influences from allowing him to stay in some continental 
capital and by that refusal caused him to take the first step in his career. 
Sir Thomas formed an orchestral society in St. Helens and burst, as he 
says, upon his fellow-townsmen with a series of classical concerts: and 
of this experience, which, incidentally, enabled him at the age of 20 to 
conduct the Hallé orchestra without mishap, he says : “‘ At once I realised 
that here was the medium of musical expression which I had vainly sought 
in the piano or any other solo instrument. I bought loads of scores, 
studied them voraciously, and found to my agreeable surprise that I had 
little difficulty either in grasping their contents or in committing them 
to memory. This unexpected discovery that I and the orchestra seemed 
meant for one another inspired me with a confidence in my capacities 
which I had not felt before.”’ Nevertheless, at this time, there was no 
vestige of an idea in his or anyone else’s mind that he would take up 
music as a profession. What brought this about was that he had a row 
with his father, left his house and went to London, but obviously with no 
need to earn his living. 

This happened in 1900, and it was five years before the young man 
made a real beginning in his life’s work. What did he do in this interval ? 
Sir Thomas makes it fairly clear that he worked enormously, if not 
always fruitfully. He studied composition with Charles Wood for two 
years, besides filling his mind with the best English literature and rubbing 
up against the holders of various opinions, not excepting the Fabian 
Society, whose books and pamphlets he burned one fine night after 
hearing an address on Shelley in which the speaker deplored that the poet 
was born to the “evil enjoyment of an unearned increment.” Also, 
besides composing music in all kinds of forms and working at the piano 
with the idea of one day becoming a virtuoso, he had a splendid if not 
very brilliant experience of conducting opera with a travelling opera 
company, his unexpected engagement in which is most amusingly told. 
He makes the sage remark that this “rather uninviting initiation” 
into professional life was of great service to him, since “‘ to be pitch- 
forked into such a chaotic welter and be forced to make something 
tangible and workable out of it is incomparably more useful to the young 
conductor than to take command of a highly trained body of experts.” 
From here, in a discursive mood, he is led to some interesting comments 
on virtuosity, musical criticism and the mysterious quality which makes 
certain music effective in the theatre. These asides by Sir Thomas, which 
seemed to have annoyed some of his critics, are really the things that give 
flavour to his book. And, indeed, its richness in true things well said in 
passing about music in general and about particular musicians, especially 
composers, seems to me its outstanding merit. It is rare to find a man 
gifted with a tremendous power of concentration showing also a highly 
developed power of observation, a catholicity of taste and a philosophical 
acceptance of human vagaries: and these are the qualities engagingly 
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displayed as the book takes its author and the reader deeper and deeper 
into the brilliant musical life of London between 1900 and 1914. He had 
founded his new orchestra in 1906, and he had developed its activities 
in the four years following both by active and incisive propaganda, 
which upset many tempers but about which he is quite unrepentant, and 
by setting out to perform and introduce unfamiliar compositions, both 
new and old, for the benefit a still stodgy English public. This brought 
him into contact with British composers, notably Frederick Delius, 
Granville Bantock, Dame Ethel Smyth and Joseph Holbrooke, about 
all of whom he gives his opinion frankly. To all that he says about 
composers or executive musicians Sir Thomas brings a considered 
judgment, and the considered judgments of so eminent a conductor, 
whether one agrees with them or not, are of great value. It is well known 
that he struck up a lifelong friendship with Delius, about whose character 
and manner of life he gives some highly enlightening details; and, as 
regards his compositions, his remarks are even more enlightening. I 
recommend to those who take pleasure in musical discrimination by a 
master capable of expressing it in words the passages about Elgar and 
Delius respectively at the opening of the chapter “‘ A Visit to Berlin 
(1912).” In this connection, although he is sparing of his allusions to 
singers, considering the large number whom he has engaged to sing in his 
opera seasons, and one may feel that he is a little unfairly eclectic in this 
respect—for instance, he does not mention one of those who sang for 
him the Marschallin in the Rosenkavalier, nor Mildenburg whose tragic 
force certainly contributed to the success of Elektra when I heard it— 
nevertheless when he does speak of a singer’s qualities it is with absolute 
certainty. A shining instance of this is his reference to the singing of 
Claire Dux as Pamina in 1914, an occasion which to me was quite over- 
whelming and has remained in my memory ever since. How did that 
come about? Sir Thomas explains that for some time he had been 
giving thought to the vocal style of Mozart and becoming doubtful as to 
the authenticity of some of the traditions of execution. He believed that 
unsuspected depths of poetry and passion, such as he had found in 
Mozart’s orchestral works, existed also in the operas. Certainly, he says— 
and his words show how the mind of this high horse-power conductor- 
impressario works—“I had never heard those transcendent airs Deh 
vieni, Dove Sono or Ach ich fubl’s as 1 had dreamed that one day they should 
or might be sung. But in 1913 I had come across a young soprano at the 
Berlin Opera whom.I had engaged for the parts of Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalier and Eva in Die Meistersinger. I cannot say that in these she 
had been more than satisfactory if judged by an international standard, 
but the voice was remarkable “‘ for two qualities, a perfect /egato and a 
phenomenal breath control, exactly what were indispensable for what I 
had in mind. The appearance of Claire Dux as Pamina at Drury Lane in 
the spring of 1914 was one of those artistic events which are red-letter 
days in the annals of opera. . . . Over twenty recalls greeted the most 
exquisite exhibition of bel canto that London had heard for more than a 
generation.” 
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It is interesting to learn that for the next performance the whole of 
the front row of stalls was occupied by great singers, among whom were 
Melba, Destinn, Caruso and Chaliapin, and that Melba said to the singer 
“You are my successor.” Unfortunately, other qualities besides a 
perfect be/ canto are needed to become a famous diva’s successor. I could 
go on quoting other passages about that intensely absorbing subject, good 
singing (and bad), but this is not the place: and indeed I have already 
been diverted from what I meant to lead up to, namely that Sir Thomas’ . 
account of all that he accomplished, or helped to accomplish, from the 
opening of his first opera season in 1910 to the outbreak of the last war, 
not only awakes memory after memory in the mind of those who went 
to all too few of his performances, but reminds them what they missed by 
not selling all they possessed and going to every single one. That, 
perhaps, does not apply to the 1910 season at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
though it was a brave effort to attempt a repertoire like that of the Opéra 
Comique in London, for the public was very unresponsive. And if Sir 
Thomas wants to know why Strauss’ Fewersnot was such a dead failure, 
it was not because, as he surmises, that it contains “‘ none of those barn- 
storming flights which had abounded in Efkira,” but because the 
audience could not gather from the performance the slightest idea what 
the opera was about (and it was sung in English, some of it very broken). 
I vividly remember that performance as convincing a not very musical 
friend of mine that he would never go to the opera again ; and he never 
did. But, of course, the truly magnificent times were a little later when 
the Russian Ballet and then the Russian opera came to London, for which 
Sir Thomas was very largely responsible. His words about Diaghileff 
as the greatest of all impressarios will give joy to many nostalgic hearts, 
besides setting forth what, in his view, an impressario ought to think 
about and do. Yet his appreciation of the artistic revelation given to 
us by the Russians does not preclude him from humorous observation. 
His account of a Russian rehearsal and of the glorious row, necessitating 
the calling in of the police but ending in love-feast, between Chaliapin 
and the chorus behind the scenes will not be read without considerable 
laughter. Well, then the war came, and Sir Thomas made up his mind 
that something had to be done to keep music going: and this he did. 
After which he became, on his father’s death, involved in financial 
affairs which, after many difficulties, were straightened out. It is, perhaps, 
a little sad that this book ends on the recital of the somewhat dreary 
details involved in the affairs of the Covent Garden Estates and his 
enforced sojourn in the Bankruptcy Court. 

Sir Thomas Beecham does not bring his own story further than the 
year 1923, and we shall look forward to its continuance. Meanwhile 
some light is thrown on his activities just before the present war by Dr. . 
Geissmar’s most interesting book, to which I have not space to do full 
justice. It is the autobiography, at least so far as work goes, of a woman 
who was born into a highly musical but domestically minded world of 
Mannheim, and who became secretary, first to the German conductor 
Furtwangler and to the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra, and then, after 
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she had been hounded out of Germany by the Nazis because she had some 
Jewish blood, to Sir Thomas Beecham for the organisation of his 
operatic seasons and concert tours with his orchestra. Though written in 
a wholly unpretentious manner, this book is one that I recommend to all 
those who have followed good music in the last 40 years. The prelude 
deals with the “ good old times ” when musical life in Germany was not 
interfered with by politics, and contains many reminiscences of Berlin, 
Vienna and Bayreuth, and particularly of the personality of Furtwangler 
as a young and highly gifted conductor. The first part of what remains 
gives a lurid picture of the intrigues that ensued after 1933, and the 
gradually increasing Nazi pressure on musical institutions, the un- 
scrupulousness and the hypocrisy that drove nearly all the best musicians 
out of Germany. Dr. Geissmar does her best to rouse our sympathies for 
Furtwangler who remained, but in my case she was not very successful. 
The second part is rather a triumphant picture of how she returned 
frequently to Germany as the representative of the great Beecham and 
how her former enemies were obliged to treat her with every ceremony 
and respect. It is a very striking revelation of German mentality in one 
particular department of life, and is enlivened by some charming pictures 
of Sir Thomas Beecham on tour in Nazi Germany with every facility put 
at his disposal and of his unruffled dignity at Nazi receptions and demon- 
strations. There are a great many good anecdotes, but one of the best 
is of Sir Thomas’ answer when in 1936 Hitler remarked to him that he 
would have so much liked to have come to London to take part in the 
Coronation festivities, but could not risk putting the English to the 
inconvenience that might entail. ‘‘ Not at all,” replied Sir Thomas, 
“ there would be no inconvenience. In England we leave everybody to 
do exactly as he likes.”” This reply is reported to have left Hitler speech- 
less. However, the record of these four years 1936-40, with their 
wonderful seasons of opera and concerts at the beginning and the story 
of the storms towards the end will revive countless memories in the 
minds of music lovers, besides giving a most lively account of what it 
was like to work for Sir Thomas when one had his entire confidence, as 
Dr. Geissmar had, and of regal progresses through Europe in his train. 


Orto WILLIAMs. 


A RUSSIAN STORY 


AFTER THE BATTLE AND Nores oF A GUERILLA FiGHTER. By Boris 
Agapov. (Hutchinson, 2s.) This book is one of a series authorised by 
the Press Department of the Soviety Embassy in London, and describes 
the epic of Stalingrad and the life of guerilla fighters on the Moscow 
front in 1941-42. Though well translated, the style proclaims that these 
sketches were first written for Communist audiences. For instance, of 
Stalingrad Agapov recalls the destruction of “‘ ten first class modern 
hospitals, eight maternity homes, more than three hundred and fifty dis- 
pensaries, and doctors’ surgeries, one hundred and ten middle schools, 
a medical institute with expensive equipment, and one of the finest 
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polyclinics in the country, a higher institute for teachers with a large 
library and a dormitory for the students, a higher engineering institute, 
several technical schools, a splendid theatre, cinemas, trams and 45 miles 
of tramlines, water mains for 110,000 cubic metres a day, railway stations, 
gtain elevators.” . . . No mention of a single museum, monument, pic- 
ture gallery or church! It bewails the destruction of material, which 
was indeed only the surface of the tragedy. The account of the rebuilding 
of Stalingrad is of interest. This is already in hand and was begun a few 
days after the last Germans in the ruins.had been killed or rounded up. 
According to Boris Agapov, architects of the Soviet academy, engineers 
and the city fathers held a conference on the spot and reached their 
decisions within a few hours as to what was to be built, what pulled 
down, and what restored. “‘ Stalingrad,” said one engineer, “‘ is only the 
beginning. There are so many other cities in similar condition. That 
means that we must get busy and work out new methods of restoring 
buildings. We have to study the effect of various temperatures on the 
building materials, examine the behaviour of the elements of blown-up 
buildings and find and invent methods of quickly reinforcing foundations 
and walls, restoring concrete and utilising charred remains. In other 
words, we shall be learning as we build.” The notes of a Guerilla fighter 
have perhaps too strongly a propaganda flavour to commend them to 
British readers for any literary merit. They give us some vivid ideas of 
the hardships and dangers of these Russian commandos, but, when their 
grenades fly, they kill ‘ fascists ’ and ‘ mad dogs ’ with an insistence which 
detracts from the story. It is hard to believe that men fighting such a 
primitive and desperate battle had time for political niceties. 


ASPECTS OF WAR IN RUSSIA 


STALINGRAD. THE Herorc DEFENCE oF SEVASToPOL. THE YOUTH OF 
Heroic LENINGRAD. By V. Ivanov. Ram THem! Taxes Asour 
DarinG Soviet ArRMEN. By A. Tolstoy and others. Srour Hzarr, 
AND OrHerR Srortes. By Boris Lavrenev. It ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 
By M. Shajapskaya. THE PropLes oF Europe versas Hirer. By 
B. Ponomarev. A Proresr AGainsr Fascist VANDALISM: Report of 
Anti-Fascist Meeting of Soviet Workers in Art and Literature, Moscow, 
November 29, 1942. We SHALL Not ForGIvE: The German Invasion 
in Documents and Photographs. (Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow.) These pamphlets and booklets give varied information about 
phases and incidents of the German invasion of Russia. Thus, the 
Stalingrad pamphlet contains important Soviet communiqués, Stalin’s 
Order of the Day on the complete extermination of the Germans at 
Stalingrad, and sketches and other material relating to the strategic 
importance of the city and its defence. The Sevastopol pamphlet con- 
sists mainly of sketches about life, incidents and effectives there during 
the siege. Other pamphlets deal with German atrocities in Russia, 
The contents of yet others are indicated by their titles. The exploits of 
individuals are dramatically and sympathetically told. This literature 
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is in the main addressed to humble people whom the propagandists 
responsible for it regard as sympathetic in attitude towards the Soviet 
Union. From one standpoint the truth about German conduct and 
character which this material tells is a welcome contribution towards the 
education of English—and American—readers, many of whom are 
altogether too prone to view Germany and the Germans even now 
through sentimental eye-glasses. From another standpoint the trend 
which this propaganda follows requires close and careful attention. We 
commend it to the earnest and constructive consideration of the Minister 
of Information. 


THE GRAND DESIGN 


THe Granp Desicn. By David Pilgrim. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) This 
novel is a sequel to No Common Glory by the same author, who is a com- 
posite of Mr. John Palmer and Mr. H. St. George Saunders. These two, 
whose gifts as individual writers are very different, combine remarkably 
both as Francis Beeding—an inexhaustible source of admirable thrillers 
—and as David Pilgrim, author of historical romances. In the present 
book the hero, James de la Cloche, the eldest natural son of Charles II, 
pursues his career as the King’s most trusted secret agent in furthering 
the “ grand design,” which was to be a combination of a treaty with 
Louis XIV and the King’s public conversion to the Catholic faith. By 
the end of the book the Treaty of Dover is signed, and the hero is freed 
by his royal father from any further duty to pursue the exciting but 
somewhat sordid life of intrigue that he had so faithfully undergone. 
I have no intention of spoiling the reader’s pleasure by trying to sum- 
marise all that happens to James between August, 1667, when an unseen 
nocturnal visitor tried to rob him of the King’s letter in the Dancing Bear 
at Abbeville, and his touching farewell to his capricious father. It will 
be difficult for anyone who enjoys colour and adventure to ration his 
reading into economical gulps, for, despite any resolution to put the book 
down at the end of one chapter, the eye catches the first few words of the 
next—a new scene, another vivid portrait, a spot of irresistible colour— 
and the resolution is forgotten. The courts of St. James’s and Versailles, 
papal Rome at its most splendid, King Louis with his armies, Christina 
of Sweden defying the citizens of Hamburg, the household of the General 
of the Jesuits, the roysterings of Monmouth and Buckingham, the 
machinations of the sapient Ashley, the low life of Naples, the boudoir 
of Madame and the ridiculous escapades of Monsieur, the conversation 
of Pepys and Buckingham, and the extravagances of Brother Thomas, 
James’s Jesuit companion, blend together (into a picture of high bril- 
liance. But the pleasing thing is that this is not a factitious brilliance, for 
the whole is based on a wide knowledge and a serious study of history, 
particularly of the great figures and the customs of the time; while the 
dialogue—witness the discourses of Moliére, of the Benedictine Father 
Cressy and the Jesuit Abbé Montague, of Father Oliva, of Madame and 
of the King—is remarkably skilful in bringing out the desired character. 
Also, though James himself is not a very decisive personality, the authors 
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contrive to suggest in him a man with a very strong English patriotism, 
against which his devotion to his father pulls him, but which he is able to 
express in speeches that ring with a deep understanding of the English 
people and of their feelings : it is this which makes of James’s exchanges 
with his father some of the best passages in a stirring book. And the 
dashing episodes—the riot in Hamburg, the royal hunt at Versailles, the 
French camp before Lille, the Vatican during the election of a Pope, and 
the duel in a dark bedroom which proves David Pilgrim a swordsman— 
have gusto enough to dispel the gloomiest black-out. 


ADDRESSED TO PLAIN PEOPLE 


THe CENTURY OF THE CoMMON Man. By Henry A Wallace, Vice- 
President of the United States. (Hutchinson, 5s. net.) This slim 
little volume contains a selection of Mr. Wallace’s writings and speeches 
during the last two or three years. They are of course primarily addressed 
to his fellow countrymen, but may well and profitably be read by the rest 
of us, for they are full of that inspired common sense which is the essence 
of political wisdom. Freedoms and rights must be balanced by cor- 
responding duties. Social security can and should be organised to 
provide against the unavoidable troubles of mankind; all should have 
opportunities of health, education and work. But none of this can be 
attained without a great deal of hard work, and, in Mr. Wallace’s view, 
without the driving force of self interest. “‘It still takes a lot of hard 
work to make a house, an automobile, a grapefruit, or even a movie,” 
and “hard work must be rewarded to encourage workers to do their 
best.”” Moreover, so he tells Americans in the plainest of words, none 
of the things they desire for themselves—education, amusement, material 
goods of every kind, can be secured by thinking of the good of Americans 
alone. “‘ Those who really want to improve the standard of living of 
the American people know that the United States is now so much a part 
of the whole world that we can best help Americans by helping all the 
peoples of all the world to help themselves.” Again, while those who 
think most of individualism preach freedom, and those who think most 
of unity preach duty, the seeming conflict between freedom and duty can 
and must, if our world is to survive, be resolved by the spirit of demo- 
cracy. “Only through religion and education can the freedom-loving 
individual realise that his greatest private pleasure comes from serving 
the highest unity, the general welfare of all.” 


EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY, THE FotK HiGH ScHooLs oF DENMARK. 
By J. C. Mdller and K. Watson. (Faber and Faber, 5s. net.) All edu- 
cationalists regard the Danish folk schools as one of the most significant 
of educational developments, and many students will be glad to turn 
to this little book for an account of the founders, their work, and the 
various experiments that have been made in the course of their history. 
Their object is “ education for life and not for gaining a living,” their 
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best teachers aim rather at stimulating and awakening the intelligence 
of pupils than at imparting instruction, for once roused, the young person 
will seek and absorb whatever concrete knowledge he is capable of using. 
The teachers are not necessarily specially learned, but they are full of 
the real enthusiasm, the passion for bringing out the best of which the 
pupil is capable that marks the real educator. This is an innocent and 
sincere little book, not very well written, not specially well put together, 
but it is worth reading. It tells clearly how out of humiliation sprang the 
determination to make good, how closely the folk schools and what 
they did for the Danish country people are connected with that success 
in agricultural co-operation which is deservedly famed, and to which in 
happier days we owed much of our excellent butter and bacon. There 
is much that we can learn from the Danish experience. As educationalists 
here know, the folk schools have not proved appropriate to urban 
conditions, they are essentially a rural scheme, and their appeal is to 
country people, not to the more restless and alert if possibly superficial 
taste of the town dweller. But the Danes are trying to find the answer 
to the problem of the city young, and there again their experience is of 
deep interest to us in this country. 
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. Prac Matlock 39. ‘ : Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
ee ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class Hotel, com- 
_ fortable, convenient and inexpensive for tourist or 
os ess men; Garage, "Phone: 741 (3 lines). 
ry WANTED 
oad NEAR THE BRITISH MUS 
e EUM 
natant KI THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
— NGSLEY HOTEL | from December, 1892, to July, 
a Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.! 1893, inclusive. 
} 200 Rooms with hi 
944}, oe ae 4 ‘ot and cold water, telephones ard free Secretary, The National Review, 
ces ing. Numerous Private Bathrooms. . 
ildings, Room, Bath and Breakfast from ros, 6d. per night. 2 Bream’s Buildings, Rolls House, 
Telegrams ‘ Booxcrart, Ionpow,” London, E.C.4 


T" quality of « CORUNDITE ”’ | 
plugs is predetermined by | 
numerous tests in the K.L.G. Optical, 
Physical and Chemical laboratories, 
and no expense is spared to make 
them perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the pre- 
war price 
Your local garage may have some in 
stock now—it’s worth trying, for 
they will make a difference to your 


‘““war weary "’ engine if you can 


a set 
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